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Isn't it about time 
advertising moved up 
from the Three-I League? 


“If you’re not quite sure what you’re talk- 
ing about, invent a fancy name for it!”’ 
The shrewd man who said that would 


have loved advertising’s current Three-! 
League: 


MAGE 


[ mpact [mage [nvolvement 


The trouble is that too many people mouth 
the words without having the slightest 
idea of what they’re talking about. 


Isn’t it about time advertising moved up 
from the Three-I League and brought the 
words to life by spelling things out? 


/OLVEME 


For instance: 


Get the customer’s attention. Give her (or 
him) a clear-cut impression of the product, 
and make her feel it’s made by honest people 
with good taste. Convince her that what you 
are saying is directed to her personally, and 
that what you are selling can play a useful or 
a pleasant part in her life. 


This is what we preach. This is what we 
try to practice. If it seems simple, it’s be- 
cause it is. So is advertising that works. 


We work for the following companies: ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANIES * AMERICAN MINERAL Spirits Co 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE Raitway Co. + BRown SHOE CoMPpaANy + CAMPBELL Soup CoMPANY + CHRYSLER Corpo- 
RATION * COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY AND PuBLic SERVICE COMPANY + THE CRACKER Jack Co. « THe ELEcTRIC 
AssocrATION (Chicago) * GREZN GIANT Company «+ Harris TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK * THE Hoover Company + KELLOGG 
Company * THE KENDALL Company * THE MaytaG Company « Mororota Inc. + Pottip Morris Inc. + Cuas. Prizer & Co., 
Inc. * THE PILLSBURY CoMPANY *« THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY * THE PuRE O1L Company + THE Pure Fue Or 
Company * Star-Kist Foops, Inc. « Sucar INFrorMATION, INc. « Swirt & ComPaANy « TEA CouNcIL oF THE U.S. A., Inc 


LEO BURNETT CO., INC. 


CHICAGO, Prudential Plaza » NEWYORK + DETROIT - HOLLYWOOD +- TORONTO + MONTREAL 
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TO PRE-SELL 


BASIC FOR 1960 TO 
REACH HOSPITALS 


6 STRATEGIC 
SALES-BUILDING 
ISSUES 


Your nucleus for reaching, tell- 
ing and pre-selling the greatest 
concentration of people who buy 
for hospitals, HOSPITALS, 
Journal of the American Hos- 
pital Association . . . first in ABC 
paid circulation. 


March 16th--PLANNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION ISSUE 
April 16th —- ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE REVIEWS ISSUE 
July 1Ist--SMALLER HOSPI- 

TALS ISSUE 
July 16th —- CONVENTION 
PROGRAM ISSUE 


August Ist—ANNUAL GUIDE 
ISSUE 

September 16th CONVEN- 
TION REPORT ISSUE 


HOSPITALS 

JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSN 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send information on HOSPITALS’ 
6 Strategic Issues and Brochure “It’s the 
Direction that Counts.” 

Name Title 
Company 

Principal Product 

Street 


City rucgébeans State 
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A NEW DIMENSION FOR MARKETERS 


You've thought about your corporate image, maybe even 


done something about it, but for the farsighted marketer 
that’s not enough anymore. To stay ahead of tomorrow’s 
expanding product-lines and marketing techniques, you'll 
have to show even more evidence of superiority—you'll 
have to have the Leader-Look. Page 33 


THOUGHTS FROM AN EX-DRINKER .. . 


. on the stigma of being “different” when you don't 
drink . . . on the temptation to have just one to put your 
companions at ease . . . on how an ex-drinker can handle 
business lunches . . . on the drinking problem as part of 
the business of living. Page 36 


CLUPAK—REVOLUTION IN PAPER 
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entire kraft paper industry—and that’s only the beginning. 
. . » Yet Clupak, Inc., doesn’t really market a product—it 
researches and licenses its “ideas.” Page 40 
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TO SELL 


MEET THE HOSPITAL 
MARKET FACE-TO-FACE 


HOSPITAL 
MERCHANDISE 
MART 


in San Francisco 
August 29 - September 1, 1960 


More than 13,000 people with top 
authority to buy attended the 
1959 American Hospital Associa- 
tion’s Annual Convention. 


MEET THESE BUYERS ... 
truly the buying heart of the 
hospital market. 

DEMONSTRATE CONCLU- 
SIVELY .. . to those with 
authority to buy. 

SELL EFFECTIVELY ... you 
can show more and write more 
orders. 


EXHIBIT MANAGER 

HOSPITAL MERCHANDISE MART 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send complete information on ex 
hibit opportunities at the Hospital Mer 
ghandise Mart 


Name 

Company 
Principal Product 
Street 


City State 
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A WHBF PLUS SIGN NO. 4 


His Responsibility: 
Reliable Service to WHBF 


Radio and WHBF-TV Audiences— 


and to our Advertisers, Also 


Bob Sinnett has been a part of the Quad- 
City radio industry longer than anyone 
else. Now completing his 28th year at 
WHBF, his job is to keep several million 
dollars worth of broadcasting equipment 
running smoothly. Bob is a registered pro- 
fessional engineer, a senior member of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers and has served 
on the NAB Engineering Committee. 


With this background as a guide, Bob has 


installed at WHBF, Radio and TV, emer- 
gency equipment to cut program interrup- 
tions to an irreducible minimum. Both 
WHBF Radio and TV have stand-by trans- 
mitters and antennae. WHBF-TV has an 
emergency generator, pictured above, that 
automatically takes over when central sta- 
tion power fails. There’s a stand-by micro- 


wave link between our studios and TV | 
transmitter. Our 1000-foot tower has an | 
| 


elevator to speed maintenance. 


Throughout WHBF engineering facilities 


there is duplicate and stand-by equipment 
to take over if primary equipment should 
fail. In addition, Bob’s crew follows a 
rigorous preventive maintenance program. 


All this adds up to fewer outages and 
fewer commercials missed; less need for 
make-goods or credits and the extra work 
this entails; virtual elimination of audience 
annoyance at program interruptions. It 
assures audience and advertisers alike of 
constant, reliable service from WHBF, pres- 
tige Radio and TV. 


STRONG & PRODUCTIVE FROM DEEP ROOTS 


WHBF 


Covering Western Illinois 


lowa * RADIO & TELEVISION 
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Here’s the big buy in spectaculars 
and it doesn't a bundle of money 


A full page in The Milwaukee Journal costs The audience is ready-made and waiting for 
you only $1,800 for 370,000 daily circulation, your product news, in the only medium tailor- 
or only $2,040 for 505,000 copies on Sunday. made fer product news, the only medium 
(Cost per 1,000 is lower than in 1933.) which adds the “get-it-now” news impact 
Multiply this big newspaper page in other your advertising needs today. 

big-circulation newspapers across the nation, 

and you have the most economical, “‘selling- 


est”’ spectacular in the advertising business. 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 
ADVERTISING Orrices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Fiorwa Resorts: The Leonard Company * Miami Beach 
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EDITORIALS 


-SM 


How Your Associates See Your Plan 


Probably you are pretty far along in wrapping up your 
marketing plans for 1960. Many of the ideas no doubt have come 
up through your associates. The final plan, however, is yours. 


Nevertheless, do you have a nagging doubt that your associates 
will see the plan as you do? 


The other day at the Boston Conference on Distribution, Dr. 
Harry L. Hansen, professor of business administration, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, planted just such 
a doubt in the minds of several hundred executives. 


“As a useful exercise,” Hansen said, “I suggest that when you 
return from this conference you ask your fellow executives 
individually to write down what the objectives of your company 
are, or should be. Compare them and you may be in for a 
shock. They are likely to be very diverse, suggesting that you 
and your colleagues are not united toward any specific goal. 


“No military commander can plan,” continued Hansen, “on 
the basis of an objective such as ‘win the war.’ Nor can you, 
as marketers, work your best without having a fairly precise 
and definable objective and scheduling your steps toward it.” 


Ford's objective for most of the postwar years was to “Beat 
Chevrolet,” but first Ford had to build the production capacity 
to make it possible to achieve its sales objective. Lestoil dared 
to promote its single product into the bigtime, rather than remain 
just small enough to avoid head-on competition from Mr. Clean 
and Handy Andy. The specific, short-term objectives of the ciga- 
rette manufacturers are changing with giddying speed. 


You can be successful without taking the time to state your 
objectives, or asking your associates what they believe your 
objectives are, or should be. In any case, it will be your younger 
associates who will be carrying out long-range plans. And you 
should want to know now if they have an appreciation for the 
strategy of the objective. 


A Job Description Worth Repeating 


We've never had much patience with the argument of the 
salesman vs. advertising. It is not one or the other. 


We are delighted that we heard Ray Revit, vice president, 
Hiram Walker Inc., talk with a group of salesmen about this 
problem. “These are the tools of modern selling,” Ray Revit 
pointed out. “Today's selling is perhaps something like the 
development of the atomic bomb. 


“Do you remember Oppenheimer, who developed the bomb?” 


(continued on page 9) 
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SELL 


a quarter of 
a million big 
consumers 
of prestige 
products 
and 


services 


Doctors are a class 
market by themselves... 
successful businessmen 
...influential community 

leaders...sportsmen 
... better home owners 
...extensive travelers. 
Their buying decisions 
are often made on the 
quality products and 
services they see 
advertised in the 
AMA News. 


sell a quarter 
of a million 
doctors 
every other 
week 
in... 


THE 


published by the 
AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois 

475 Fifth Avenue, 

New York 17, New York 

1919 Wilshire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles 57, California 
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TRP: Tamper-proof Rigid Protection and unbroken end panel 
display allow maximum use of printed, wrapperless, waxed 
cartons. More tamper-proof and rigid than tuck-end cartons 
and less costly than a seal-end packaging system. Machine 
flexibility. Your existing carton line can handle TRP* at 
reduced packaging costs by eliminating adhesives. A full 


range of sizes. Concora E-Z opening feature is optional. 
*A trademark of CCA 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chicago 3, Illinois, and key marketing areas. FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS SEFTON FIBRE CANS PLASTIC PACKAGING 
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asked Revit. “Oppenheimer was not a great theoretical physicist. 
Einstein and Fermi provided the theory. Einstein and Fermi 
were not great mathematicians. Edward Teller was that. Oppen- 
heimer was not an engineer . . . but he was the man who put 
all the pieces together to bring about the release of nuclear 


energy. 


“The salesman today is a coordinator,” continued Revit. “He 
works with modern tools and he brings about an atomic explosion 
a hundred times a week in the accounts that he covers. He 
releases the energy and the interest in a brand by proper use of 
all these tools.” 


And that is why advertising men so often hear a marketing 
executive say that he will increase his sales force as he increases 
his advertising. The roles of advertising and personal selling 
change subtly every day, but the need for both is also demon- 
strated every day. 


‘Start the ‘60's Right!’ 


Sure as shootin’, many an advertiser will pull in his adver- 
tising horns in January. The advertiser, it is true, will authorize 
his agency to issue contracts for 1960 schedules, but he will be 
slow to release insertions for January or early February. It has 
happened year after year so 1960 is not likely to be different. 


Is this any way to “Start the ’60’s Right”? 


The decade of the ’60’s, which all of us have been bragging 
about for years, will be upon us in five and a half weeks. You've 
heard the speeches and read the forecasts: The golden sixties, 
breathtaking in promises of prosperity. 


The statistical facts are there to support our hopes. But will 
we match the statistics with our faith? 


Consumers, in the third quarter of 1959, cut down on their 
rate of saving and boosted their purchases to a new high for 
the quarter. . . . Consumers have demonstrated their willing- 
ness to part with cash in hand for goods and services today. . . . 
Consumers quite openly are banking on their bright future. 


And while we are urging you to start the ’60’s right, you might 
take another look at your traditional attitude toward your sum- 
mer sales slump. 


Sales Management does not believe a summer slump is either 
inevitable or desirable. So we are devoting our January 1, 1960, 
issue to presenting ideas which have helped others to overcome 
what they thought was the traditional summer sales slump. 


We will spell out what we mean in “Fancy vs. Fact on the 
Summer Slump,” which we have a hunch you will want to 
place in the hands of your management team and everyone in 
your distribution setup. 


As we said in the beginning, “Start the ’60’s Right!” 


Over 12,500 
U.S. Manufacturers 
will be advertising 
their products and . 

‘services in the 
No. 1 Market Place 

of Industry... 

— the 50" Edition 
of Thomas Register. 


Firms representing 
80% of the industrial 
buying power of the 

country use T. R. 
70,000 Times a Day 

to locate suppliers! 


THOMAS 
REGISTER 


Write for 
ABC Statement 


a 


ose cows TWEE 


— 


Industry’s No. 1 Publication 
because it's 
Industry's No. 1 Marketplace 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Ave. « New York 1, N. Y. 
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Advertising linage UP 10.7% 
Advertising revenue UP 24% 


the first 9 months of '59 


Readers of Sports Afield are men of action. 

Advertisers know this. And they know, too, 

aay 7 that Sports Afield reaches only interested 
pecial readers, with no secondary or indifferent 
audience. Which is why, more and more, they 


« choose this special interest medium to reach 
iImterest : 3 


responsive and sports-minded prospects only. 


e And this is true of all Hearst Special Interest 
mags WAS) q* a, Magazines—‘“the best pruned orchard in the 
a field of advertising”. Each selects a particular 

market —and hits hard at that market, with 

no scattered shots, no dollars wasted on an 

expensive second audience not interested in 

what the advertiser has to 

sell. Which is why Hearst 

Special Interest Magazines 

get action at the local level. 


5 "Al we 
iS 


HEARST 
magazines getaction! 
Six keys to profits through action: 


e Hearst readers are prospects, not just suspects 
Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
Editorial and advertising content work together 
Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 
Each Hearst Magazine is an authority in its field 
Hearst readers are sold —only need to be told! 


Eel House beaulifil Ba he TOWNKCOUNTRY — (Jood)ffousiewing American Druggist 
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ROCK ISLAND + MOLINE + EAST MOLINE + DAVENPORT 


FIRST 100 MARKETS 


IF YOU DO 
BUSINESS IN THE 
QUAD-CITIES .... 


~ a 


afore 
QUAD - Cities — 
THE FIRST 109 MARKECE 


S Mira r 
OPOLITAN COUNTY AREA 


THIS DATA 
CAN HELP YOU 


Just off the press! Unique 16-page 
tabloid of new, authoritative Quad- 
City market facts and _ figures. 
Graphically illustrated. Concise, com- 
plete, accurate, useful. Read ex- 
clusive interviews with Quad-City 
wholesalers and retailers of food, 
drugs, etc. Ask for the 1959-60 Quad- 
Cities Market Edition. Contact 
Allen-Klapp or write Mr. Harold E. 
Swanson, Manager General Adver- 
tising, Argus-Dispatch, Rock Island 
—Moline, Illinois. 


THE QUAD-CITIES LARGEST 
COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION 


MOLINE DISPATCH 
ROCK ISLAND ARGUS 


Nat'l Repr THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


B.EGoodrich 


B. F. Goodrich: 
A Broad New Field 


Just one month ago, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. announced its 
full-scale entry into the $400-million-a-year textile chemicals market. 
On that very day it became, in the words of Marketing V-P Harry B. 
Warner, “the only supplier in the industry to offer to the . . . trade 
such a broad range of chemicals for use in upgrading fabrics and 
improving textile manufacturing processing.” 


How did it happen that Goodrich could make that statement when 
it was just announcing its entry into this mushrooming field? Warner 
tells the story like this: “Way back in 1952, we were making a large 
group of chemicals called polymers. At that time, we knew that many 
polymers were being used in textile finishing, and we knew that they 
would undoubtedly be more and more widely used as time went on. 
At that time, however, many of our polymers were unfit for textile 
use. We sold many to a number of other industries, but virtually 
none to the textile field. 


“We set up a special research team to adapt many of our polymers 
for textile use, and to find new uses for them in the textile industry. 
Two years ago we appointed a marketing man to head up the com- 
pany’s expansion in this field. We were selling more polymers to textile 
people, but mostly for industrial fabrics. 


“Now we're in it with both feet. We have some catching up to do 
in the apparel end of the business, but we're definitely in on the 
ground floor. This segment of the textile-finishing field is worth about 
$50 million annually, and growing fast. 


“We have set up a special textile chemical group consisting of our 
research and product application team and ten salesmen who will 
sell nothing but textile chemicals,” Warner says. 


The growth possibilities are unlimited. Right now, most sales are 
of polymers for textile treatment. These are used to give a fabric a 
better feel, some wash-and-wear characteristics, improved abrasion 
resistance, color-fastness. 


But Warner is most excited over the future of the non-woven 
fabrics. These are made of scrap fibers that are too short to be of 
use to the woven field. They are “glued” together with a binder, 
such as Goodrich’s Geon and Hycar polymers. Still far from perfect 
as visible garments, non-wovens are already used in linings, industrial 
wipers and the like. “But someday not too long from now,” says 
Warner, “we'll be able to turn it out like paper. If we can get the 
cost down enough, you'll be able to buy a suit and throw it away 
when it gets wrinkled.” 


Goodrich is not stopping here. New types and uses of polymers 
are constantly being found. Even more than that, it is reported that 
the company is at this time market testing a new synthetic fiber. As 
progress is made along these lines, Goodrich’s expansion in the textile 
field can be practically limitless. The company’s line would then in- 
clude chemicals to upgrade natural fibers, and synthetic fibers with 
which to compete in that rapidly expanding segment of the market. 
Goodrich has come a long way—but most of the growth lies ahead. 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 
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A look at Newsweek proves that major advertisers in top-level business decisions. And the well-informed con- 
both fields, consumer and industrial, consider it a vital sumer advertiser knows that Newsweek readers enjoy 
medium. For industrial advertisers, the pivotal fact is top salaries, over twice the national average; and in 
that seven out of ten Newsweek readers participate in fluence others with their choices. Ask your agency. 
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' Safe shipment of truck trailers on 
‘railway flat cars is assured by Amer- 


ican. Car and Foundry‘s rugged, 
shock-absorbing trailer hitch, devel- 


- oped in cooperation with Trailer 


Train Company. This is one of the 
many, new product developments 
by .Vice President, Engineering, 
Robert Evans and his ‘staff for this 
division of ACF Industries, Inc. 


. 


Why your prospects help 
Sweet's put catalogs in the 
thick of buying action 


Essential to placing your catalog exactly where 
it will be used most is the cooperation of top ex- 
ecutives in companies which are important 
sources of business for you. Sweet’s regularly 
gets such cooperation from specifying and buy- 
ing executives in thousands of companies. For 


example: 


Engineering and production executives 
at ACF Industries’ Divisions recently su- 
pervised the selection of strategic loca- 
tions for 72 Sweet’s Catalog Files, total- 
ing 16,000 copies of manufacturers’ 


catalogs. 


Explains American Car & Foundry Divi- 
sion’s Vice President Evans: 

“It is clearly to our advantage to make sure 
Sweet’s Catalog Files are on hand in every ACF 
office which needs the product information they 


contain. 


“Properly situated, these Files diminish every 
office’s catalog problems, and save a decentral- 
ized and diversified company like ours countless 
manhours, mountains of correspondence with 
manufacturers, and thousands of dollars. They 


also widen the field of products we can consider. 


ao -. _ —- -. _ ee ee eee 


The catalogs in them often introduce us to manu- 
facturers about whom we might otherwise know 


little or nothing.” 


6 Market Lists show where Sweet’s-filed 
catalogs are used—They are comprised of the 
companies and individuals whose buying power 
qualifies them for one or more Sweet’s Catalog 
Files. Listed are key individuals in 135,000 
carefully selected specifying and buying offices 
in these markets: Product-Design Engineering, 
Plant Engineering, Metalworking Production, 
General Building, Industrial Construction, and 


Light Construction. 


Sweet’s more than 1,700 client companies re- 
ceive these name-by-name guides to their mar- 
kets’ important buying power as a part of this 


unique catalog service. 


If you would like to see one or more of these 
exclusive Market Lists, write Sweet’s Advertis- 


ing Department at the address below. 


SWEET‘'S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division F, W. Dodge ( orporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18 


Service offices in principal cities 


Sweet’s helps you market—the way industry wants to buy 


ee ee 


The Inquirer Gives You 30% More Readers in the Suburbs... 
where most of the buying is done 


Sindlinger* shows: Throughout 
Delaware Valley as a whole, two 
major newspapers are about 


equal in daily readership... 


READERSHIP - DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 


DAILY 
INQUIRER 


Total Readers: 
1,406,000 
Exclusive Readers 


922,000 


(18 years or older) 


But look at the advantage 
the Daily Inquirer gives you 
in Suburban Delaware Valley 
—-where 58% of the retail sales 


are made: 


_ Mee 
a 


DAILY 
INQUIRER 
Total Suburban Readers: 
706,000 
Exclusive Suburban Readers 


593,000 


(18 years or older) 


a 
oo 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,406,000 adult daily readers 


NEW YORK 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR 
342 Madison Ave 
Murray Hill 2-5638 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD J. LYNCH 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Andover 3-6270 


RICHARD |. KRUG 
Penobscot Bidg 
Woodward 5-7260 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
155 Montgomery St 
Garfield 1-7946 


LOS ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
Dunkirk §-3557 
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DAILY 
BULLETIN 


Total Readers: 
1,410,000 
Exclusive Readers 
926,000 


(18 years or older) 


duplicated readers 484,000 


READERSHIP «+ SUBURBAN DELAWARE VALLEY, U.S.A. 


DAILY 
BULLETIN 


Total Suburban Readers: 
542,000 
Exclusive Suburban Readers 


429,000 


(18 years or older) 


duplicated readers 113,000 


*Sindlinger & Co., market-research 
specialists, interview over 1,000 per- 
sons a day throughout the nation, in 
a continuing survey. The current 
information is based on Sindlinger’s 
latest tabulations of 20,701 completed 
interviews, revealing: “Who read what 
yesterday in Delaware Valley, U.S.A.?” 


—SIGNIFICANT TRENDS — 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


Weathermen Help Boost Sales 


More and more companies are turning to pro- 
fessional weathermen for advice in selling and 
advertising products which are sensitive to 
changes in weather — seasonal, sometimes even 
daily, changes. A hundred companies now have 
weathermen on their staffs; a thousand marketers 
use a regular consulting weather service. 


DuPont has four meteorologists on its staff. 
In marketing anti-freeze products, DuPont finds 
weather forecasts “vital in timing our controlla- 
ble media advertising in each marketing area 
in the country—such as outdoor, radio, newspaper 
and regional magazine advertising.” DuPont has 
to be ready for the first cold snap in the fall, 
when half of the anti-freeze used by car owners 
is bought. Paint sales spurt upward when the 
spring temperature rises to 60 degrees. A wet 
spring signals a demand for fungicides. 


To merchandise air conditioners, Fedders relies 
on weather forecasts. The company’s executive 
v-p, U. V. Muscio, finds weather forecasts “very 
valuable in advising our distributors in advance 
to be prepared for the days expected to reach 
90 degrees.” Fedders subscribes to a series of 
localized reports for key marketing areas across 
the country; sends these reports to distributors, 
who forward them to dealers. The dealers are 
then able to time their local advertising in ad- 
vance. Results: “It pays in sales.” 


Forecasts become a sales promotion tool for 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. The company mails a 
long-range forecast to 10,000 architects every 
month. Cover of this 4-page folder carries infor- 
mation about one of the company’s products. “One 
of the most successful sales promotional direct 
mail pieces we've ever used.” 


Another twist was added by Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products. This company sent a pollen-count fore- 
cast to physicians to alert them to the coming 
of the hay fever season. 


Many products have a lesser, yet important, sensi- 
tivity to short-range fluctuations in temperature 
or humidity. The increased interest in forecasts 
emphasizes the importance of selling in the proper 
buying “climate.” 


Business Gifts Are Here to Stay 

One firm in six, according to a survey by the 
Research Institute of America, has asked sup- 
pliers to discontinue Christmas gifts to employees. 
But many of these same companies are continu- 
ing their own practice of sending holiday re- 
membrances to customers’ employees. 


Eighty percent of the companies replying to 
Research Institute’s questionnaire give Christmas 
remembrances, “most costing under $5, with only 
a few running more than $25.” The survey shows 
that most companies “are pretty well satisfied 
with last year’s policies, plan to repeat without 
change.” 


The study checks closely with Sales Manage- 
ment’s own annual survey (highlights on page 
23, Sept. 10 issue). This shows that 80.4% of our 
subscribers use gifts, merchandise incentives and 
awards, The average gift cost runs between $5 
and $6; the average expenditure per company is 
$6,172 a year. 


Can You Sell the Savers? 


This week more than 13 million persons who 
save in Christmas Clubs will pick up checks aver- 
aging $108 from their banks and savings institu- 
tions—a record $1.4-billion total. 


But, you still have to sell them—for the average 
Christmas-Clubber plans to plow 51% of his check 
right back into savings and investments. Accord- 
ing to figures from “Christmas Club a Corpora- 
tion,” only 30% of that $1.4 billion is destined for 
Christmas purchases; 10% is planned for taxes, 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS —continved) 


and 9% for year-end bills and miscellaneous ex- 
penditures. 


Yet, how many sales and advertising campaigns 
are aimed at the 13 million Christmas Clubbers, 
plus countless self-savers, about to plow all that 
ready cash into banks and stocks? 


More Companies Switch to Leasing 


The spiralling leasing business is climaxing a 
boom year—one that could spell many problems 
ahead for marketers of both industrial and con- 
sumer products. 


Tight money is not easing the seller’s job. It is 
nourishing “capital conservation,” something leas- 
ing feeds upon. And lessors are making hay with 
the current situation. 


To date, almost any product can be rented or 
leased, from wedding rings and mink coats to 
office equipment and major industrial machinery. 
The most popular leased products are heavy in- 
dustrial tools, home power tools, cars and trucks, 
garden supplies, TV sets, and industrial cafeteria 
equipment. One-fourth of the cars used by indus- 
try today, for example, are leased. 


The fantastic growth of this trend hit home re- 
cently when the nation’s largest leasing firm, 
U.S. Leasing Corp., disclosed that it earned as 
much in the first half of 1959 as in all of 1958. 
Its major competitor, Boothe Leasing Corp., has 
more than tripled its annual income in less than 
five years. 


Many marketers, in an attempt to ward off pres- 
sure on their own sales, are getting with the 
trend. In the past months, numerous companies 
have inaugurated leasing programs of their own. 
Here is a sampling: 


* Sylvania Electric Products is now leasing its 
electronic testing equipment. 


* General Electric, which leases a broad range 
of industrial equipment, set up a rental service 
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for 13,000 types of measuring instruments. 


* Clary Corp. has started leasing business ma- 
chines and electronic computers. 


* Dravo Corp. has a nationwide leasing plan for 
industrial and commercial space heaters and other 
equipment. 


® Mid-Eastern Electronics has instituted a lease, 
with an option to buy, program. 


¢ ACF Industries is now leasing freight cars to 
American railroads. 


* Westinghouse is pleased with a test project 
for leasing appliances to apartment operators 
(SM, July 3, page 16) and expects to expand the 


program nationwide in the near future. 


The list runs on and on. It’s a good bet that more 
sales and marketing executives will be eying leas- 
ing as a tool for creating and keeping customers. 


INTERESTING, IF NOT SIGNIFICANT .. . 


Shoe-shine boys as well as polish makers may 
tremble at news that shoes with a built-in shine, 
said to be renewable indefinitely, will be intro- 
duced by Genesco . . . Besides new business for 
its advertisers, the TV industry now claims it 
creates $511 million in annual sales for the com- 
panies that supply the electricity which powers 
TV sets . . . Americans spent $3 billion for read- 
ing matter last year: $1,459,000,000 for daily and 
Sunday newspapers; $758 million for magazines; 
and $755 million for books . . . Enough cigarettes 
were sold last year to make a carpet seven feet 
wide and one cigarette thick from the earth to 
the moon . . . The Soviet Union has entered the 
Canadian small car market—with one car. A single 
Moskovitch 407, priced at about $1,500, is being 
market tested in Toronto. It has a 4-cylinder 
engine, hits a top speed of 69 miles an hour, gets 
30 miles a gallon Food companies have 
boosted their consumer offers 53% since 1957, 
according to A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Advertisement prepared by Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


ok 


The New Yorker Magazine . . . has built a positive personality for its Trust Department 


“The Chase Manhattan’s Nest Egg campaign has run for three years in 


a 
. . . has brought in business from The New Yorker’s exceptionally desirable audience.” 


THE 
4.40 NEW YORKER 
loans Executive Vice President, Trust Department, MAGAZINE 


The Chase Manhattan Bank 


To move its product into food stores, and millions of homes, Maypo turns to spot television. 
A maple-flavored hot cereal made by Heublein, Inc., Maypo has used spot television’s 
sight, sound and motion sales action exclusively since 1956. 

As a result, total distribution has been achieved in major grocery stores throughout the 
nation’s “hot cereal belt.” And, in addition, Maypo has attained the fastest rate of growth 
among all hot cereals. To quote Heublein Vice President Edward G. Gerbic: ‘““Maypo’s sales 
reputation for creating consumer demand through the use of spot television is so great that 


distributors in new markets readily stock Maypo in advance of our campaign in the area.” 


Representing WCBS-TV New York, WBBM-TV Chicago, KMOX.-TV St. Louis, WBTV Charlotte, KHOU-TV Houston, WJXT Jacksonville, WBTW Florence, 


“Spot television .,.and sales, too!” 
sure builds distribution 


for Maypo.” 


Maypo advertising employs no premiums and no gimmicks. Just plenty of attention-getting 
announcements, scheduled within popular local programs and next to well-known network 
shows on such leading stations as CBS Television Spot Sales-represented WTOP-TV 
Washington, WCBS-TV New York, WCAU-TV Philadelphia, WBBM-TV Chicago, KSL-TV 
Salt Lake City, KOIN-TV Portland and KMOX-TV St. Louis. 

Our example-packed booklet, “How Spot Television Forces Distribution,” shows how 
you can get your product onto both retailer and consumer shelves, via spot television. Write 
to 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, main office of CBS TELEVISION SP@®T SALES 


WCAU.-TV Philadelphia, WTOP-TV Washington, KNXT Los Angeles, KSL-TV Salt Lake City, KOIN-TV Portland, and the CBS Television Pacific Network 
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<aa{"Qr | PACKAGE CHEMISTRY IS “SHOW BUSINESS” 


In spite of the most complete and careful 
planning, design testing, and research that 


precede the launching of a new package, 
its actual debut in the competitive market 
place is as exciting and unpredictable as a 
Broadway opening. Will you have a hit on 


your hands? To help your package score with 
the critics and the public, packaging chemistry 
from Dow complements the skills of the pack- 
age designer and engineer with the excite- 
ment of new materials, with imaginative 
ways to use older ones... 


TRYCITE... NEW LOW-COST FILM 
STARS IN GIFT WRAP ROLE 


In the consumer’s eye at least, gift 
wrap is the most glamorous of packag- 
ing. And when she shops for gift wrap 
materials she looks for a well-packaged 
product that suggests the wrapping 
magic it makes possible. 

From the gift wrap manufacturer's 
point of view, the No. 1 requirement 
is quality packaging that will net add 
substantially to the cost of his line. 
The overwrap must not only merchan- 
dise the product winningly on shelf or 
counter—it must protect it sturdily 
during shipping, storage, and during 
sustained shelf-life. 

A new film product of Dow packag- 
ing chemistry—TRYCITE®—has solved 
the problem for manufacturers of qual- 
ity gift wrap. The new film represents 
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an important breakthrough as the re- 
sult of 15 years of work by Dow 
chemists to reproduce the economy, 
clarity, and dimensional stability of 
polystyrene in film form. 

Here’s why Trycite is ideal for gift 
wrap overwrap and many similar ap- 
plications. Exceptional clarity provides 
a perfect window that lets product 
quality come through clearly. Sur- 
prisingly low cost, less per square foot 
than any comparable packaging film. 
Keeps its shape indefinitely. Trycite 
is “bilaterally oriented”—won’t curl, 
warp or wrinkle. A flat package stays 
flat. And because Trycite doesn’t 
absorb water vapor, it won't swell, 
stretch, shrink or dry out. Lasting 
shelf-life of Trycite is outstanding. 
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Won't dry out or discolor. This is 
especially important for protection of 
products that are handled at the point 
of sale. 

One of the first applications for Try- 
cite was in window envelopes. It was 
an easy step to window boxes, over- 
wraps, pouches and bags of all kinds 
that need clarity for effective selling. 
Important uses include window-box 
cartons for foods where its breathing 
ability allows air, water vapor, gases 
to pass through and leave the package 
unclouded; and as bags and pouches 
for soft goods such as handkerchiefs 
and hosiery. Every day this exciting 
new film material is opening new win- 
dows on sales for alert packagers. 
Have you looked into TRYCITE? 


SARAN RESINS: 


inside protection job 


Sometimes the “show window” idea 
in packaging requires a coating to 
make it work. Example: the striking 
looking new tube that shows and sells 
Prell Concentrate Shampoo. 

The manufacturer’s idea was to put 
shampoo in a transparent polyethylene 
tube, so attractive that it would invite 
the shopper, as well as the person in 
the shower, to pick it up. But first the 
Concentrate shampoo had to be effec- 
tively locked in, the tube made im- 
permeable so that the product would 
not affect the outer package or be 


affected from the outside. Dow’s an- 
swer: a thin coating of Saran resins 
inside the tube which allowed the 
package designer to use the ideal 
flexibility and good transparency of 
polyethylene, with the tailor-made 
protection of Saran resins added. 

This kind of working partnership 
between films and coatings is one that 
Dow is able to explore to the fullest 
for the product in search of a new 
package. Flavor and freshness can be 
sealed in, impermeability to many 
liquids and vapors added to films and 
molded containers by a Saran resin 
coating. Tailoring like this can make 
the package fit your product to a Tee. 


Polyethylene coated freezer 
wrap: To paper used for frozen 
foods, polyethylene coating adds 
extra strength, barrier properties, 
flexibility—even at freezer tem- 
peratures. 


Chub package of Saran Wrap: 
Saran Wrap* identifies good 
packaging in the cheese field. 
Cheese chubs feel fresh, stay 
fresh, because of the excellent 
moisture and vapor barrier. 


* TRADEMARK 


Ice bucket in new texture 
“Frost Wood”: Injection molded 
from Pelaspan®. Golfball maker 
combines it with his product as a 
gift-pack merchandising offer. 


THREE MORE GOOD PACKAGE “FOR INSTANCES”... . 


Sales Management 


STYRON: 
for “jewel-case” atmosphere 

In setting the stage for sales of rel- 
atively high-ticket items, Styron® from 
Dow stars. Gift items especially can be 
dramatically presented by rigid con- 
tainer packaging using Styron. Recent 
examples of this kind of good show- 
manship: a plastic case for a pen- 
pencil set, another for a wristwatch. 

The black and white Styron plastic 
case smartly displays the watch with a 
suggestion of elegance and. quality; 
also serves to store the watch when it 
is not being worn. A two-tone Styron 
plastic case makes an ensemble sales 
unit of a 6-piece pen-pencil-refill set; 
and can serve as a desk set. 

Packaging possibilities with Styron 
are broad and versatile. Minute details 
of design can be faithfully reproduced. 
Color styling has a wide palette, in- 
cluding crystal clarity, opacity, and 
textures. Special formulations can em- 
phasize impact strength, heat resist- 
ance, dimensional stability. Why not 
ask your package designer to dream a 
bit, with Styron in mind? 


DOW MATERIALS MAKE THE PACKAGE... 


Materials are the basic ingredients of 
every good package . . . and can make 
or break the greatest creative design 
that ever came down the pike. And so 
we suggest that you invite packaging 
chemistry into your strategy sessions on 
your new package. Dow experience in 
materials, marketing, and merchandising 
is available. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Plastics Sales Dept. 
1525EP11-20. 


DOW PLASTICS BASIC TO PACKAGING 


Molding materials * Films * Film resins 


Sheeting * Coatings * Expandable beads 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
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The Acknowledged... 


BUYING / SPECIFYING GUIDE since 1934 


“WHO MAKES IT?” “WHERE CAN WE GET IT?” When an 
engineer or contractor in the industrial-large building field is ready 
to buy or specify your type of product, here’s where he goes. He 
repeatedly uses HEATING, PIPING & ArtR CONDITIONING’s January 
Directory Number to identify sources of supply and learn specific 
details about products. 

Here’s proof: In a survey of our all paid subscribers, 96% report 
they keep this field-specialized Directory throughout the year, 75% 
refer to the advertising pages as they use the Directory, and 91% 
regard the Directory as useful to them. 

Lasting sales power plus immediate cover-to-cover attention! 
Nearly 300 advertisers appear each year! Not a 13th or extra-cost 
issue regular space rates apply! Start off 1960 right . . . tell your 
full story, parade your entire line in this value-packed issue. Closing 
date, December 10. KEENEY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 
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LOOK WHAT THIS 
DIRECTORY CONTAINS: 


1. An alphabetical listing of all products used 
in the field, an facturers of seach. 
2. Names and addrésees of all these manu- 


facturers. 


3. A listing of all known trade names with 
the product and manufacturer \identified 
for each. 


4. All products advertised in this iss 
classified and listed. This guides reader 
the ad pages where they'll find more in- : 
formation on what they seek. “SG 
5. Normal editorial content of a regular issue 

assures immediate cover-to-cover attention. 

6. ACOMPLETE SHOW SECTION previewing 

the 2nd Southwest Heating and Air Condi- 

tioning Exposition in Dallas Feb. 1-4, 
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‘marketing concept’ in gear 

In the Oct. 16 issue of Sales 
Management, I read with interest 
the article by Mr. John E. Wake- 
field entitled, “The Ten Cogs in 
Marketing for Profit.” 

: “Concept” is an idea... . 
Marketing is no idea; it is real, a 
very integral part of selling. If an- 
other word is needed to go along 
with marketing, I like to think of 
it as the “marketing circuit” be- 
cause it starts and ends with the 
customer, and you must revolve 
your entire programming with his 
acceptance and needs in mind. 


Kenneth C. Riley 
Sales Manager 
Vikon Tile Corp. 
Washington, N. J. 


. Is it the “concept” of mar- 
keting we are trying to express so 
much as it is the “totality” of mar- 
keting as contrasted with its several 
segments? 

Maybe it is major marketing we 
are thinking of, complete market- 
ing, integrated marketing. If so, we 
may go to some such simple play 
on words as “whole-sell marketing.” 

We already have soft sell and 
hard sell, so I meekly offer a phrase 
that embodies the full circle of sell- 
ing, “whole-sell marketing.” 


T. Harry Thompson 
New York, N. Y. 


“market- 
is a much better 
“marketing con- 


I feel that the phrase 
ing philosophy” 
one to use than 
cept.” 

According to Webster—concept 
is a thought, an idea or a mental 
image. 

On the other hand, philosophy is 
much more all- embracing, I like the 
literal translation of “love of wis- 
dom,” and more specifically, “the 
science which investig¢ ites facts and 
principles of reality,” and even 
more specifically, “the body of prin- 
ciples underlying a human activity’ 

—and what human activity is of 
greater interest to the readers of 
your magazine than marketing? 

Robert C. Berner 
Executive Vice President 
Keystone Camera Co., Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


. Since my late partner, Paul 
Stewart, and I pioneered in de- 


veloping this marketing concept 
twenty years ago when we started 
in business, and as we have been 
promoting the idea ever since, it is 
naturally gratifying to see that our 
efforts in this respect have today 
been accepted. As you may know, 
I believe we were the first consult- 
ing firm formed to concentrate on 
solving marketing problems and 
founded the business on this mar- 
keting concept. 


Arthur B. Dougall 
Stewart, Dougall & Associates, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


A “concept” is a way of doing 
business and that’s certainly what 
this is. 

A marketing director in the 
true marketing concept way of do- 
ing things (if I may use that word) 
is in charge of all marketing activi- 
ties . . . with full line authority. 
Therefore, he’s responsible for the 
performance of every one of Mr. 
Wakefield’s cogs. 

And when this type of organiza- 
tion chart is used, the marketing 
director can much more fully ap- 
preciate the marketing tools at his 
disposal and then properly use 
them. He is not as likely to regard 
marketing research as “magic” or a 
“legalized swindle” and in the non- 
consumer goods fields he probably 
is a bit more aware that advertis- 
ing is indeed an investment rather 
than a mere drain on his profit 
picture. In other words, he’s a “big 
picture” man. 


Ronald F. Meadows 
Manager of Research 
Marsteller Research, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


bell-shape timing 

Just finished reading “How 
Should Dealers Time Their Tie-Ins 
with Your National Ads?” by Ches- 
ter Roberts [SM, Sept. 18]. Any 
advertiser who has used a response 
ad of any sort knows that the re- 
sponse from a publication does not 
come in in one day or one week 

. but does form a bell-shaped 
curve... 

By measuring response from any 
publication (even letters to the edi- 
tor) and keeping a weekly tally, 
you will know just which week has 
the most impact. With a monthly, 
it is usually the third week after 
issue date. A news magazine is 
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enjoy being 
pampered ? 


+. you'll enjoy stopping at Chicago’s 


Executive House 


Tomorrow's Hotel Today 


CHICAGO'S Executive House, a 
new ultra-modern 40-story sky- 
scraper with drive-in garage, 
ideally located on the edge of 
the famous Loop, introduces 
many innovations — including 
private sun terraces — the last 
word in luxury hotel living. 

&, uheulret 
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Dept. S, 71 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
A. M. Quarles, General Manager 


Write for colorful brochure 


MRM HX ¥ 


OPENING 
the SALE 


A BRAND-NEW (6mm, SOUND MOVIE 


This new half-hour film is ded- 
icated to one proposition— 
“In the field of selling there is 
only one handicap worse than 
inability to close. It's the in- 
ability to begin.” 


The picture demonstrates cer- 
fain skills any salesman can 
use to improve the effective- 
ness of his approach. It is par- 
ticularly helpful to the sales- 
man who is slow about go- 
ing after new business. 


Write for Rental or Purchase Details 


DARTNEL 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 
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They said 


it couldn't 


be done 


(They may be right.) 


EEN-AGE television at seven a.m.? In 
Houston? With news...sports...music 


...Teports... of a kind important to 
young people? And panel discussions? LIVE? 

It’s enough to give a program manager 
insomnia: Every dawn a new problem, break- 
fast practically a midday meal, and Studio A 
full of teen-age egos five mornings a week. 

That’s what the Corinthian station in 
Houston has brought about with the new 
half-hour Ginny Pace Show. Object: To serve 
an important segment of the community— 
teen-agers, some 200,000 of whom live with- 
in tv sight of KHOU-TV—and many parents, 
eager to share in the interests of their off- 


| aware ewe Se ae ees 


spring. Developed with the blessings of the 
Superintendent of Schools and the encour- 
agement of PTA’s, the Ginny Pace wake-up 
show may also awaken others in the industry 
to the potential of early-morning local tv. 

The perils need not be spelled out. 
You’re aware of them and so are we. We’re 
also aware that someone has to assume 
responsibility for pioneering with new ideas 
if television is to maintain vitality and com- 
mercial effectiveness. Each station of the 
Corinthian group is encouraged to take pro- 
gram risks, to try out new ideas, to avoid 
always playing safe. Sometimes it’s good box 
office, sometimes it isn’t. It’s always healthy. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 


PRE CORINTHIAN 
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KOTV 
TULSA (Petry) 


KHOU-TV 
HOUSTON (CBS-TVSpot Sales) 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO (H-R) 


WANE-TV 
Fort WAYNE ( Petry) 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS ( Bolling) 


WANE-AM 
FoRT WAYNE (Petry) 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS ( Petry) 


SPALPLOMS 


dead more quickly, usually peaks 
the second week... 

Each publication could easily— 
and should—keep its own curve on 
issues (because December issues 
peak faster than June’s) and supply 
them to advertisers . . . All timed 
advertising should be able to ask a 
publication when it “peaks.” 


Bruce Lindeke 
Sales Manager 
Bolind, Inc. 
Montrose, Cal. 


Shick’s slice 

... Apparently Mr. Woodward's 
article [Remington Turns on the 
Current to out-Shave the Competi- 
tion, SM, Oct. 16] was prepared 
for publication quite some time ago 
as it is a little out-of-date. By a 
check at the market place in the 
recent past and at present, you will 
probably find Remington in sec- 
ond place—quite possibly in third 
place—in retail sales. 


Alden Horton 
Vice President 
Schick, Inc. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


> Remington’s public relations firm 
informs us that Starch figures, re- 
flecting brand purchases within the 
past 12 months, produce a Reming- 
ton share of the market close to 
the 45% figure which reader Hor- 
ton questions. Remington’s current 
share, according to Starch, is 


39.5%. 


sending the best 

In your article “Are Advertisers 
Lousy Teachers?” [SM, Oct. 16] in 
which you refer to the Hallmark 
slogan, “When you care enough to 
send the very best,” you have sub- 
stituted the give in place of send. 


Joseph MacFarlane 
District Manager 
Sales and Advertising 
Hallmark Cards Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


& SM stands corrected—but passes 
the buck to R. H. Bruskin Associ- 
ates who supplied us with the cards 
used in their market research tests. 


prize promotion 
[Courtesy of J. F. Manning, Jr., 
Erving Paper Mills] 

. . . Our Pillsbury Campaign re- 
ceived the First Prize Award in Na- 
tional Competition for the year 
1959. 

I'm sure that your Home Edi- 
tion promotion plus the publicity 
(“Mealtime Commercials,” Sept. 4] 


we received in Sales Management 
were two of the very prime reasons. 


R. B. McManus 
Manager 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Major Appliance Div. 
General Electric Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


subject for salesmen 

We would like to compliment 
you on the excellent article, “What 
Makes a Man a Successful Sales 
man?” by William J. Tobin, in youn 
October 2 issue. 

The twenty traits are excellently 
handled and we would appreciate 
your permission to reproduce this 
article in whole or in part for the 
information and help of our sales 
department across Canada. 


C. E. Trudeau 
Vice President and General Man- 
ager 
Equipment Financing Div. 
Canadian Acceptance Corp. Ltd 


dynamarketing employees 

‘ Congratulations on your 
Dynamarketer for Octobe: 16 
(“Despite Big 3’s New Economy 
3, Romney Intends to ‘Ramblerize 
U.S.’”]. Another big story on Rom- 
ney is how he marketed American 
Motors to the employees and got 
some realistic contracts that en- 
abled them to make money. 

Too often we forget the part un- 
ions play in making or breaking a 
company. Romney *s meetings with 
all employees and their families to 
tell them of the problems and op- 
portunities of their own company 
are tops, and he generally credits 
them with selling realistic contracts 
so that they can give the Big Three 
a rough ride. 


Gordon R. Parkinson 
Chairman, KC Sales Executives 
Parky Enterprises 
Kansas City, Mo. 


no ‘bombers’ and ‘burglars’ 

I resent Robert McMurry’s slurs 
of “bombers” and “burglars” on 
New York City salesmen [“How to 
Draft a Useful Job Description,” 
SM, Oct. 16]. Successful as they 
are in the country’s toughest mar- 
ket, they are just as versatile in 
the other areas. 

I resent also his continued down- 
grading of the retail salesmen. . . . 
They know how to handle con- 
sumer resistances, prime rebuttal 
material for salesmen calling on re- 
tail and wholesale outlets. . . . 


Bill Dorr 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Valuable exhibits like this precision scale 
model need Mayflower's moving skill. 


Expert Handling of Model of Generator 


Prototype Impresses Westinghouse 
and Industrial Models, Inc. 


America’s Most Recommended Mover 


@ No need to risk having an investment of thousands of dollars lost through 
damage or late arrival. That’s why both customer and display builder agreed 
this valuable model should be “entrusted to Mayflower.” Experience proved 
there was no better way to ship such an important and elaborate exhibit . . . 
both were more than satisfied with the way Mayflower protected it. 

Isn’t this a significant tip for you when exhibits, high value equipment or 
household goods of your personnel need to be carefully moved? 

The nearby Mayflower warehouse agent is the most competent man you'll 
find to help you. Why not call him soon! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC., e INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Outdoor sells cars hard 
when and where the selling is good 


Auto makers take a back seat to no one when it 
comes to moving products. That’s why Outdoor 
advertising shows up so big in their media mix. 


Auto makers know Outdoor delivers more prospects 
at a lower cost per exposure than any other medium. 
Outdoor hits prospects wherever they drive... when 
they're most receptive...in big full color. 

There’s no more flexible medium. Outdoor blankets 
the nation at new car introduction time. Then settles 
down for the long hard pull of year-round selling. 
And it’s quick on its feet... quick to change with the 
market situation. 


So nOne: eam 


Selective, hard-selling, big. These are the words for 
Outdoor. Ask anOAI man to show you how Outdoor 
posters, painted bulletins and spectaculars can sell 
hard for you...whether you sell cars, packaged 


products or soft goods. 


He'll put at your disposal all the research, planning, 
creative and merchandising services of Outdoor 
Advertising Incorporated—the national sales repre- 


sentative of the Outdoor advertising medium. 


Sales offices in: 4 tlanta, Ch UP Dallas, Detroit, L. Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 


HO) F EE icctecnars 
aod INCORPORATED 


132,121 building projects 
verify your top building 
market coverage in 
Architectural Record! 


Nine-tenths of the total dollar value of all archi- 
tect-planned building, nonresidential and residen- 
tial, small and large, is in the hands of Architec- 
tural Record’s architect and engineer subscribers. 


This statement is based on a study of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation Dodge Reports covering 132,121 
building projects with a total contract value in 
excess of $8 billion. 


These projects represent a full year’s activity of 
nearly 5,000 architectural and architectural- 
engineering firms of all sizes.* 


Architectural Record is the one magazine whose 
building market coverage is documented with 
the aid of Dodge Reports—the indispensable tool 
for accurately measuring the dollar value of all 
types of architect-planned building and identi- 
fying the architects and engineers involved. 


Dodge-documented market coverage is one good 
reason why Architectural Record is the best 


4 


advertising buy in its field. Here are four more: 


e Top editorial quantity and quality. Most 
editorial pages. Most editorial awards. Content 
timed and balanced with the aid of Dodge Reports 
to be of maximum value to architects and engi- 
neers in terms of the work on their boards. 


e Preferred readership. Voted “preferred” by 
architects and engineers in 126 out of 141 studies 
sponsored by building product manufacturers and 
their agencies. 


e Clear-cut circulation leadership. Most archi- 
tect subscribers ... most engineer subscribers. 
By far the highest renewal percentage. 


e Advertising. Most building product adver- 
tisers...most advertising pages ...most exclusive 
advertisers—year after year! 

*For detailed information on Architectural Record’s coverage of 
individual types of buildings based on a full year’s census of all 


architect-planned work in 24 states, ask for our ‘Market Coverage 
Folder,” 


Just three steps to document your 
building market coverage— 
but only Architectural Record can take them! 


1. Measure the total size of the architect and 
engineer planned building market, nonresidential 
and residential, small and large. 


2. Identify the active architects and engineers in 
this market, the types of buildings they are doing 
and their dollar value. 


3. Check the names of these active architects and 
engineers against the names of subscribers. 


Only Architectural Record can take these three 
essential steps because only Architectural Record 
has full access to Dodge Reports and from which 
accurate records are maintained of the work of 
individual architectural and engineering firms. 


“workbook of 


Architectural Record «=... 


119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


OX ford 5-3000 


engineer” 


: 
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Lawry's dressing mix for 

salads is one of seven food 
products packaged in Metalam 
by Dobeckmun . . . producing 
higher sales and profits for 
fast-growing and progressive 
Lawry Foods, Inc. 


” 


Pare 


packages for performance 


DOBECKMUN 


METALAM® proves itself the convenient Answer-all in convenience food packaging. A pioneer product of Dobeckmun 
‘creative ingenuity, Metalam protects foods and pharmaceuticals from air, moisture, light and chemicals. It is pliant, Guraite 
and takes wonderfully to all forms of printing. America’s shopping carts are filled with the proof that superior containers 
and overwraps help move the goods in Packages for Performance by THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY, A Division of The Dow 
Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio » Berkeley 10, California « Offices in most principal cities. 
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y to put individuality 


It is no secret that there have been 
many dynamic market changes in the 
1950's. For the most part, old methods 
have been patched and adjusted to fit 
each change as it came along. But 
now, as these changes continue and 
even intensify, marketers are finding 
the need to discard the cld system and 
build a new one—built, to be sure, 
along the lines of the old one, but 
nonetheless specifically designed to 
accommodate our changing market. 

agua. the greatest change we are 
now undergoing is in product struc- 
ture. The growth in the number of 
new products being marketed and the 
growth in competition among these 
products in the last very few years is 
utterly fantastic. 

In 1950, for example, $2.8 billion 
was spent on research and develop- 
ment. That kind of money can cer- 
tainly give birth to a great number 
of new ideas and products. Yet by 
1958, this figure had grown to $10 
billion. It is little wonder that a mar- 
keting system which could cope with 


ms 


By GERALD STAHL 
Gerald Stahl Associates 


the 1950 scene would be strained out 
of shape just a few years later. 

We have not only new, unheard of 
products coming out in great numbers, 
but an even more rapid growth of 
products within a field. No self- 
respecting soap or toothpaste manu- 
facturer has less than half a dozen 
brands on the market; cigarette brands 
seem to be introduced at the rate of 
one a week, even though there are no 
major new companies in the field. And 
so it goes, right on through automo- 
biles and business machines and vir- 
tually every other product group. 

This means, of course, that each of 
these products must work harder for 
the consumer’s dollar, just as every 
entirely new product must work dou- 
bly hard to displace some more-deeply 
entrenched older product. 

There are, of course, more people, 
and these people do have more spend- 
able dollars than ever before, but the 
growth of these two factors could 
never keep up with the present rate 
of product expansion. 
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marketing for the ‘60's. 
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In addition to the same companies’ 
bringing out new products or brands 
in the same fields, we have a great 
number of large companies that are 
expanding into other than their tradi- 
tional areas. Borden, for example, has 
brought out a ready-to-bake coffee 
cake; General Foods is preparing to 
enter the baby-food market, and so on 
down the line. 

Just to add to this seemingly im- 
possible pile of events, marketers are 
also finding it more and more neces- 
sary to compete with new fields of 
consumer interest that have come 
about as a result of the increase in 
leisure time. Twenty years ago, the 
automobile manufacturer had to con- 
vince the potential customer that he 
would rather buy a new car than 
paint his house. Now, however, the 
auto marketer must beat out a 2-week 
trip to Europe, a new power boat, air 
conditioning, Hi-Fi, washer - dryer - 
ironers and a host of others before he 
can get to old Mr. Average Con- 
sumer’s purse. (continued on page 34) 
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What has been the result of all 
this? It has meant that in order to 
be noticed in the crowd, the marketer 
has had to double his efforts. And, in 
order to overcome the higher cost of 
maintaining an increased number of 
brands in a relatively slightly in- 
creased market, he has had to double 
his efforts again. 

His prime tool for reaching the pub- 
lic mind has been advertising. But, 
like any other tool, advertising is 
showing signs of wear from overuse. 

Never before has the buying public 
been exposed to so many advertise- 
ments. In magazines, television, radio, 
newspapers; on posters, car cards, nap- 
kins, shopping bags, floors and ceil- 
ings, they are as thick (and as similar) 
as the spots on the living room wall- 
paper. And, like those spots, it’s not 
long before they blend into an overall 
fuzz and you forget they are there. 

Not only has the consumer been ex- 
posed to a much greater number of 
ads, but he has been over-exposed to 
so many super-superlatives that prac- 
tically nothing seems either believable 
or worth noticing. This, by the way, 
is not the fault of the advertising 
agency; after all, it is really impossible 
to set many of today’s products apart 
from their brothers without exaggerat- 
ing petty differences. Clearly, how- 
ever, a new direction must be found 
for advertising. We already have 
“whiter than white,” “coffier coffee,” 
“instant,” and so on; obviously, such 
super-superlatives leave little room for 
improvement in that direction. 


& What, then, can the marketer do to 
sell his products? What can he do to 
separate himself from his fellow mar- 
keters? 

Many marketers will find the an- 
swer in what might be called the 
“Leader-Look.” 

A Leader-Look is just what it seems 
to be. It is looking like, and being, the 
leader in the field of toothpaste, bread, 
automobiles, fish worms or anything 
else under the sun. People follow lead- 
ers, and, therefore, they will naturally 
tend to buy the products offered by 
those people they somehow seem to 
regard as first, best, nicest, prettiest, 
and, in short, the leaders. 
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And Now ... the 
LEADER-LOOK! 


(continued) 


The Leader-Look is something that 
is built into every single marketing 
effort performed by a leader company. 
It is a constant, consistent effort to 
build a specific predetermined image 
of leadership before the consumer. It 
is found on the smallest tag as well 
as the most expensive advertisement 
in a national magazine. Actually, this 
is one of the most important things 
about the Leader-Look; the consist- 
ency of the effort through all phases 
of the marketing effort is what really 
proves leadership. All too often, a 
company will fall down and destroy 
its previous efforts by using, for in- 
stance, drab and unimaginative cata- 
logues or invoices. After all, it is 
workaday pieces like this which often 
spend the most time in the hands of 
the customer, and their Leader-Look 
is vital to the success of the entire 
campaign. 


> It must be made quite clear that 
the Leader-Look is not just another 
word for corporate image. True, the 
Leader-Look does include the cor- 
porate image. Much of it does depend 
on creating in the public mind a fa- 
vorable, positive impression of the 


company and its products. The 
Leader-Look, however, carries this 
one all-important step further. It is 
designed to provide a visual tie-in be- 
tween advertising as seen by the po- 
tential customer, and the product it- 
self as seen by the same potential cus- 
tomer, among a myriad of other prod- 
ucts on the shelf. In other words, it 
is designed to relate, automatically and 
favorably in the customer’s mind, the 
pre-conditioning and pre-selling forces 
(the shvenhiee-onl the product in 
the store. 

There is one other way in which 
the Leader-Look is different from a 
corporate image. In building a cor- 
porate image, one can try for a num- 
ber of different effects. The desired 
image can be one of benevolence, 
paternalism, friendliness, as well as 
superiority. But the Leader-Look must 
basically incorporate the feeling of 
leadership. 

Let it also be noted that the role 
of advertising is in no way reduced; 
in fact, it grows. What it is, however, 
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is a switching away from sheer prod- 
uct claims and catch phrases to an 
approach of individuality, of a spe- 
cial identity which separates the leader 
product from all others. 

Although it can not be said that 
there are right now any companies 
that have built an ideal Leader-Look, 
it is possible to — to one or two 
examples of leaders that have con- 
sciously or unconsciously gone a long 
way toward achieving this. 

One such company might be Inter- 
national Business Machines. IBM has, 
in a few short years, created an image 
which, if it falls slightly short of the 
Leader-Look, still comes as close as 
anyone has to achieving it. 

Its products are known for excel- 
lence of quality and design. The com- 
pany itself is widely known as being 
aggressive, fast-moving, modern, dy- 
namic and ethically sound. Its adver- 
tisements and all other printed matter 
published by the company always re- 
flect the same modern style of its 
product design. Architecturally, the 
company maintains high standards in 
all properties, from manufacturing 
plants down to local showrooms. 


> Naturally, IBM is only an example; 
it would probably not be wise nor 
possible for most companies to spend 
so much effort or money building a 
Leader-Look overnight. In most cases, 
it can be a more gradual effort, par- 
ticularly in the realm of permanent 
facilities, product lines, etc. Each com- 
pany, whether consumer or industrial, 
should decide on the type of Leader- 
Look that would fit it best. It is not 
difficult to think of a great number of 
organizations that would derive little 
benefit from IBM’s style, for example. 

It becomes quite obvious that co- 
ordination is of the utmost importance 
in creating a Leader-Look. No part 
of the corporate appearance can re- 
flect anything less than leadership, no 
matter how insignificant it may seem 
to be. Point-of-purchase materials, ads, 
labels, products, buildings, letterheads, 
annual reports, sales promotion aids, 
brochures, direct mail pieces, trade- 
mark — everything must reflect and 
build this theme selected to create 
the overall Leader-Look. 

This sounds like a tough job, but it 
can be done. The Howard Johnson’s 
chain of restaurants has been doing 
it for years. There is virtually nothing 
about the organization that does not 
reflect the blue and orange colors 
and/or the “Simple Simon” trade- 
mark. In fact, just the orange roof sig- 
nature serves to distinguish the How- 
ard Johnson’s eating place on a high- 
way crowded with roadhouses, motels, 
gas stations and the like, much as a 
distinctive color or design helps 


identity a product on a crowded shelf. 

Consequently, we see the Leader- 
Look as a product of total marketing 
effort. It tends to eliminate searching 
about to find petty differences upon 
which to build a partial campaign. It 
ends the disjointed efforts of having 
one kind of ad on television, another 
in the store, and a third in the cus- 
tomer’s mailbox. 

It does itself provide a sound basis 
for any type of campaign. Because the 
distinctiveness is already built into the 
company’s Leader-Look signature, the 
copywriter does not have to grasp at 
straws to make the product seem dif- 
ferent. Instead, he can concentrate on 
creating a believable sales message. 

Here are just a few of the char- 
acteristics that must be built into a 
Leader-Look, and a few ways in 
which they can be created: 


@ The leader is something of an 
opportunist. He is not a publicity 
hound, but he does make sure that he 
misses no chance to show himself fa- 
vorably. Excellent public relations is 
needed for such an endeavor. He must 
be sure that when there is news to be 
made, he makes it. 

e The leader must be stable and 
aggressive at the same time. In order 
to develop these often incompatible 
traits, he must always maintain just 
the proper attitude. Stability must be 
shown where it counts the most—in 
public policy, attitude, advertising, 
labor relations, and so on. Yet, at the 
same time, he must be willing to 
progress constantly, keeping the prog- 
ress within the framework of this 
stability. In other words, in advertis- 
ing, his claims should be toned down 
to the point where they cannot be 
considered flighty, but at the same 
time, he must continuously strive to 
produce the latest products in his field 
to support his claims. His attitude 
toward the community must be a 
stable one of assistance and help, yet 
he must be ready to scrap a program 
at an instant’s notice in favor of a bet- 
ter, more progressive one. 

@ The leader must be head and 
shoulders above the rest. This, of 
course, is true for every phase of his 
business. He will no doubt be emu- 
lated or will meet with severe compe- 
tition for top position, but he must 
never let down his efforts to maintain 
a sizable lead over his competitors. 
This, incidentally, does not mean he 
must be way ahead in sales volume. 
One does not have to be the largest in 
an industry to adopt the Leader-Look; 
in fact, having it is often an excellent 
way to catch this giant sleeping. 

e The leader must at all times be 
determined in his leadership and be- 
lievable in his contacts with the pub- 


Gerald Stahl 


The Author: Marketing Considered First 


An industrial designer by dint of his education at Rhode 
Island School of Design, Gerald Stahl would rather be considered 
a “designer for marketing.” “Design is becoming obsolete in terms 
of marketing for the ‘60’s,” says Stahl. “A new school of design 
is emerging,” he says, “ir which the designer is oriented to total 
marketing, and is able to understand the problems in all phases 
of the operation . . . from the ad agency to the salesman... and 
is able to suggest and guide proper use of design in all of a 
company’s visual communications.” 


Stahl has been learning about and applying design to market- 
ing ever since he first opened the doors of Gerald Stahl Associates 
some 14 years ago. His extremely high degree of success in serv- 
ing and keeping such illusirious clients as U.S. Plywood, A.S.R. 
Products, Jones & Laughlin Steel, American Chain & Cable and 


many others, attests to the validity of his theories. 


He is “just barely” 40, commutes to his New York office from 
Rye, N. Y., where he lives with his wife and two children. 


lic. Any slight flaw in the integrity 
of his purpose or his product state- 
ments will cause public disillusion- 
ment. He must be extremely careful 
of this; the better his Leader-Look, 
the more quickly a stain will show up. 

© The leader always shows the best 
taste. This goes for everything he does. 
He must run good ads in tasteful 
publications. His sponsorship on radio 
or TV must always be with the highest 
quality of program. His sales repre- 
sentatives, corporate office building, 
and shipping cartons must always re- 
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flect the utmost in taste. He must 
never make the mistake of underesti- 
mating the public; if anything, he 
should set his sights a little high. 

It will take a lot of time, effort and 
money to adopt a really effective 
Leader-Look. But, no matter what 
happens, that will be the price of 
getting ahead in the ’60’s. It must be 
remembered, however, that in this 
case, half a Leader-Look is no better 
than none. A leader does not be- 
come a leader until he proves he de 
serves to be one. ® 
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Editor's note: This is one of a series 
of articles on Alcoholism and Related 
Problems, being planned by the edi- 
tors of Sales Management. 


Red Motley Talks About Alcoholism 


It’s an open secret that Red Motley once drank to 
excess. Even the most casual observer of the New York 
luncheon scene, those sprawling press-management func- 
tions at which Motley so often is speaker, cannot have 
failed to note that today he never has a glass in his hand. 
And Arthur Harrison Motley is not one to mince words 
on the subject. 

“I went on the wagon March 1, 1932,” he says as 
candidly as if he were giving you directions to the gent’s 
room. “I’ve drunk nothing alcoholic since.” 

That’s a lot of time between drinks, and Alcoholics 
Anonymous would probably agree that Motley has his 
problem licked. 

But before Red beat his particular devil, the future 
looked blurred, indeed. He doesn’t tell you how bad it 
was. But you can read between the words easily enough. 
“In 1932 I got scared, I was in the ae ey with a nervous 
breakdown. I'd had a couple before that one; they were 
getting progressively worse. 

While he lay in bed, waves of despair breaking over 
his head, he made his first step toward permanent sobriety 
(and like AA he is a firm believer that the alcoholic can- 
not take even one social drink of sherry and remain dried 
up). He called on an old-fashioned general practitioner, 
a man wise with experience and compassionate in a hard- 
headed, realistic way. 

“He told me,” says Red. “He told me that I didn’t have 
the nervous system to drink—in that, I was like most 
alcoholics. ‘People,’ said the physician, ‘are like horses. 
Some can be whipped to get them to pull harder. But 
high-strung horses, when whipped, rear back and break 
over the traces. This is what you do.’” 

It took Red several months to dry out enough to get 
back to his work. He was a salesman then. 

And having made the grade that long, he was deter- 
mined to make it forever. 

“A problem then arose with my friends and business 
associates. They expected me to drink! They knew me as 
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“People are like horses . . . 
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some can be whipped . . . 


a hard drinker. It was, in addition, almost as if someone 
had taken away from me a valuable sales tool. That was a 
rough period, believe me. I didn’t belong to AA. But the 
g.p. who had made me sit up and listen, suggested when 
I felt ‘low, that I drop in and talk.” (This is an AA tech- 
nique; in fact one of that organization’s operational corner 
stones.) “I can’t even remember what we talked about but 
it helped. He didn’t sit in judgment, that I know. 

“Also, people whom I took to lunch expected to be 
offered a drink. I had to figure out a way to do business 
without using, for myself, this socially acceptable device.” 

Finally he hit upon the solution—a simple one but it 
worked. “I always took someone else along on lunch or 
dinner dates—someone who did drink. My prospect was 
spared feelings of guilt; I was spared the embarrassment 
inherent in the situation. 

“I learned something from my own case and from 
observing other people with real or developing alcohol 
problems. The guy who says, ‘I won't drink until after 
dinner . . . ’ or ‘I will have only one glass of scotch and 
no more,’ will never beat the rap. Neither will the guy 
who says Tll give it up for Lent.’ He isn’t really com- 
mitted to anything. Thousands and thousands of men and 
women make such resolutions every year and find them- 
selves staring failure in the face. Nothing happened to me 
until I made a total commitment. 

“Only then did I recognize the finality of what I was 
doing. I had to tell myself that never again, under any 
circumstances, would I take a drink. Never is a long word. 

“But for the guy who makes such a commitment there 
wiil be help—and trouble. In my case, most people gradu- 
ally accepted the fact that ‘Motley doesn’t drink.’ They 
stopped pushing it on me. But others, often good friends, 
with the best of intentions would continue to insist I have 
a little pick-me-up. 

“The real difficulty for me, and for anyone who gives up 
liquor, is the stigma of being ‘different,’ of being afraid 
you'll spoil someone else’s good time. It’s a real danger, 


... to pull harder... 


too, for unless you're careful as hell you can, in a weak 
moment, ‘take a little one’ just to put other people at ease. 

“Adjustment will require planning, to smooth off the 
rough edges. It is a very human feeling, this wanting to 
‘belong.’ But if you pace yourself you can meet the 
demands of late hours and entertainment. When I drank 
I was able to seem sparkling with the aid of liquor. When 
I didn’t drink I knew I was tired. So this piece of advice: 
If you don’t want to give up entertaining you must con- 
sciously plan and anticipate. When youre going to be 
out late you should plan ahead for an extra rest. (I used 
to take a nap before a big evening so I could withstand 
the rigors without the stimulus of drink.) If you're rested 
then temptation is easier to handle. Over the years it has 


But high-strung horses, . . . 


when whipped, rear back . . . 


Parade’s Mr. Motley 


For the benefit of the two, or pos- 
sibly three, sales executives who do 
not know Red Motley, a few facts: 
Arthur Harrison Motley is presideat of 
Parade Publications, Inc., publisner of 
Parade. One of the guiding lights (and 
c former president) of National Sales 
Executives. A free-swinging extrovert, 
he signs his correspondence in red pen- 
cil, just “Red.” Beneath the from-the- 
shoulder approach is a restless, quick- 
silver brain: Red once taught college 
English at Hamline University, was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. During his 
career he’s been sales manager for 
Smith Bros., v-p and director of 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., pub- 
lisher of American Magazine. Base is 
his big, paneled office on New York's 
Madison Avenue. He works at a desk 
(invariably cluttered) with no drawers, 
lest he postpone a decision. He’s a 
speaker without peer. A standing ova- 
tion after his speeches is almost in- 
evitable. 


become automatic to me to gauge my strength and to 
plan ahead. 

“Now I replenish my well of energy. I don’t build it up 
artificially. Pacing yourself is all-important. Everyone who 
drinks heavily knows how awful the day-after is, with 
demands put upon you and no reserve with which to 
meet them.” 


What made Red Motley stop drinking? 
A combination of things, really. But that strongest 
of all motivations, primarily: fear 
“I did it by getting scared . . . having things catch up 
with me. I found I was going to a ‘muscle factory’ at 
(continued on page 98) : 


and break over the traces.” 
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—s— 5 f | Sales Leadership Panel 


lee aeitiiall 


Are Too Many Companies Ignoring the 


Sales Management editors got a 
jarring surprise as returns came in on 
our latest Sales Leadership Panel on 
salesmen’s honor awards. 

The simple fact is that many, many 
companies are overlooking one of the 
most effective and least expensive 
ways to motivate salesmen, create job 
satisfaction, maintain morale. 

In querying sales executives about 
honor incentives, we pointed out that 
most of the men who have done seri- 
ous research on causes of sales-force 
turnover agree that men tend to stick 
with companies that provide strong 
leadership plus (1) security, (2) oppor- 
tunity, (3) recognition. 

Our poll concentrated on the third 
factor. We asked panelists: 


—Whether their companies have one 
or more of six types of honor 
awards—not sales contests—includ- 
ing those honors accompanied by 
cash or fine merchandise. 

—How they promote the awards to 
create and maintain salesmen’s in- 
terest. 

—How they stage, or “dress up” the 
presentations of honor awards. 

~—What they think of the results. 


We learned a lot from companies 
that have honor awards (see check-up 
chart), but only a small percentage of 
the 203 respondents do. 

Here’s how the answers shaped up: 


18.7% have a single top-honor 
award. Most common qualifications for 
this: Highest achievement against 
quota, or highest rating on a variety 
of weighted points. Most of the com- 

(continued on page 100) 
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How Panelists Rate Award Programs 


Single top honor award 
to outstanding salesman 


Group of awards to honor 
several salesmen 


Oscar 
Award 
Man of 
the Year 
Salesman 
of the Year 
Top Sales- 
man of the 
Year 

No. 1 
Salesman 
of the Year 


Outstand- 
ing Sales- 
man of the 
Year 
Distin- 
guished 
Salesman’s 
Award 
President, 
Star Sales- 
man Club 
President, 
100% Club 


NATURE 


Trophy 
Cup 
Statuette 


Sports 
equipment 
Cash 


Plaque 
Vacation 
trip with 
wife 
Stock 
Choice of 
valuable 
merchan- 
dise 


Lapel pins Valuable 
Cash merchan- 
dise (silver 
bowl, 
watches, 
etc.) 


Special 
dinners 
Cup 
Bonds 
Stock 


Trips 
Plaque 
Certificates 


QUALIFI- 
CATIONS 
FOR 
WINNING 


Greatest dollar volume 


Largest number of orders 


Greatest 


sales increase 


during the year 
Top man based on NSE 


points 


Salesman who did most to 


advance self, 


profession 


Highest point 


company, 


scorer on 


weighted average 


First salesman to exceed 
quota 

Salesman who achieved 
highest percent of quota 
for the year 

Outstanding sales progress 
Good administration 


Evidence of ability to move 
ahead 


Number of new customers 
Best sales 
against quota 


performance 


Top increase over previous 
year 

Success in specified objec- 
tives 

Highest unit sales per sec- 
tion equated by potential 
per territory 

Points earned for sales vol- 
ume and length of service 
Best record of recruiting 
new dealers 
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Motivation Power of Honor Awards? 


Below is a quick look at the type, nature and qualifications of honor awards reported by our panel- 
ists. All names and descriptions are quoted directly, or paraphrased from the questionnaires. 


Honor “club” plan 


Awards for middle 
management men 


“Team” award to 
top-ranking district office 


Length of service 


Top Ten 
Club 

Totem Pole 
Star 
Salesman’s 
Club 
Million 
Dollar Club 
100% Club 


Hall of 
Fame 


President's 
Honor Role 


$100,000 
Club 

Quota Club 
Satouq 
Club 
(quotas 
spelled 
backwards) 
Hurdler’s 
Club 

Sales- 


master’s 


Club 


Pioneers Club 
Quarter Century 
Club 

5-, 10-, 15-, 20-year, 
etc., Clubs 


Trophy 

Cash 

Fishing trip 

Extra vacation time 


Attendance at-merchandis- 
ing clinic 


Plaques (permanent, and 
ones which move on from 
winner group to winner 
group) 

Cup 

Dinner parties 
Merchandise for each man 


Pins 
Watches 
Silver trays 
Cash 
Bonds 
Plaques 
Dinners 


Best performance against 


quota 


Top salesmen in company 
on a variety of points 


Sales over a specified dol- 
lar or weight volume 

Standing in 1 to 10 posi- 
tion in national rating sys- 


tem 


Outstanding efforts in spe- 


cial drives 


Exceptional promotional 
activity and new ideas for 


selling 


Regional managers of win- 
ning salesmen 

Managers elected by top 
sales brass 

Manager of top district, 
zone or region 

Best developer of area, 
personnel, public relations, 
profit, product acceptance, 
new accounts 


Top sales record against 
quota 

Top rating in: total sales, 
percent of increase over 
previous year, sales cost 
in relation to profits, new 
accounts 

Highest dollar or weight 
volume for a_ specified 


period 


Seniority 
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Stretchable quality of Clupak 
paper makes it more pliable 
and tougher for all kinds of 
wrapping and bagging uses. 
New uses for Clupak in paper 
and other materials are being 
sought. Now some of the uses 
of Clupak kraft include . 


liners for boat packaging . 


nursery and florist wrap .. . 


Clupak—a New ‘Extensible’ Paper— 
Stretches Out to Wrap Up Markets 


Clupak, Inc., formed by Cluett, Peabody and West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper, goes to market with noth- 
ing but ideas and a contract. Ideas mean new mar- 
[7 iat pment: agave neler tame per 


A revolutionary new stretchable 
paper may have struck a bonanza of 
new markets. Disposable paper “tex- 
tiles” that are strong, flexible and at- 
tractive may soon be commercially 
available. But that’s just one of a host 
of new, superior paper products and 
paper substitutes for other materials. 

Clupak, the “extensible” paper is 
expected to replace ordinary kraft 
paper within five years. 

The stodgy, ultra-conservative paper 
industry now finds itself in the posi- 
tion of the aggressive new-market 
hunter—a new role for an industry that 
has been constantly under the harpoon 
of new competitive materials. While 


it’s true that the paper industry has 
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By KENNETH P. PARTCH 
Assistant Managing Editor 


enjoyed consistently larger _ sales, 
they've had to share the expanding 
market with a lot of newcomers. The 
various foils, films and plastics have 
each taken a toll of new business that 
might have gone to paper. 

Now, as many old-timers are saying, 
“There’s been nothing like it for 30 
years.” Paper strikes back. 

Clupak, Inc., the company that li- 
censes Clupak to other paper manu- 
facturers, spends much of its time 
looking over the paper market and 
other markets, and wondering, check- 
ing, then researching to find a way to 
serve them better with Clupak. ‘For 
not only does Clupak stretch, but the 
stretch gives it a shock-absorbing 
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toughness vastly greater than any 
other paper, weight for weight, ac- 
cording to the company. And it will be 
very happy to demonstrate these abili- 
ties with every known paper-strength 
test, and some heretofore unknown. 
It seems nobody paid much attention 
to stretch before, so nobody gauged 
performance by toughness either—just 
tensile strength, which, the experts 
say, doesn’t really mean too much. 
To back up the claim that all kraft 
paper in this country will be Clupak 
by 1965, the company has started an 
advertising campaign aimed at all in- 
dustries that use kraft for wrapping 
and bagging. It has budgeted $350,- 
000 this year to reach industries in 


magazine, paper wrappers... 


fields that include chemistry, food, 
feed, grocery, grain, paper, packaging, 
milling and quarrying. Ads were 
placed in 24 business magazines of a 
general and vertical nature in the 
fields listed. 

The first commercial Clupak was 
introduced in January, 1958, by Clu- 
pak, Inc., the company formed by 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., and by 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. It 
has been very well received in the in- 
dustrial multiwall bag and grocery 
bag fields. 

Now, with the nonchalance of the 
laboratory virtuoso, Clupak reveals a 
more improved stretchable paper—it 
stretches in all directions. (The first 
Clupak added stretch primarily in 
the machine direction.) This “iso- 
tropic” Clupak, as the paper men tab 
it, will stretch up to 50 or 60%. It is 
so much more pliable, but still strong, 
that Clupak people think they have 
the answer to paper non-woven “fab- 
rics. 

Non-wovens are much cheaper than 
woven fabrics. Clupak, which is usual- 
ly priced just slightly higher than or- 
dinary paper, will be cheap enough to 
be disposable. As cheap for doctors 
and nurses, for instance, as sending a 
uniform to a laundry. That, at least, 
is what Clupak is shooting for. 

What’s the future of Clupak? “I 
wouldn’t want to make a specific esti- 
mate,” says G. E. Amerman, Clupak’s 
president, and former v-p of Cluett, 
Peabody, “but it’s all bright. 

“In the paper industry, alone,” says 
Amerman, “there are almost unlimited 
possibilities.” But he’s always quick 
to caution about over-selling. He’s 
become a paper man now, in earnest. 


multiwa!l bags for bulks . 


Then he relates a story of how Clu- 
pak rang the bell in another indus- 
trial feat: A large asbestos manufac- 
turing company had asked Clupak to 
see what it could do with asbestos and 
its shedding problems. Clupak ran 
some raw asbestos through the proc- 
ess, and got out a strong, pliable as- 
bestos that did not flake. This was 
such an unusual task for the Clupak 
company that to date it hasn’t decided 
what the royalty rate should be. 

While all the commercial Clupak 
now being produced is of kraft grades, 
soon, as a result of research being 
sponsored by Clupak at several 
licensed Clupak manufacturers’, a 


shipping bags for auto seats. 


grab-bag of new products will be 
ready for market. 

These new items for the market 
range from bed sheets to tea bags, 
and vacuum cleaner filters to noiseless 
popcorn bags and shotgun shells. A 
substitute for leather in lining hand- 
bags and shoes is being tested. 

Clupak was derived from an inven- 
tion by Sanford Cluett of Cluett, Pea- 
body. He’s the man who took the 
shrink out of textiles with the process 
behind the “Sanforized” trademark. 

It was brought to market in com- 
mercial quantities in the kraft grades 
by West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 
While paper men had long tried to 


SALES AND TECHNICAL SEMINARS held regularly by Clupak staff, tell the Clupak 
story, from how to make it to how to market it. Group above is a technical 
symposium of paper manufacturers’ representatives getting Clupak indoctrination. 
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make paper stretchable by pulling it, 
Cluett was the first to try pushing it 
together during manufacture. He did 
this by squeezing some of the moisture 
out between a heated, smooth drum 
and a rubber belt. When manufacture 
is completed, the paper is smoother, 
more uniform, tougher—and stretches. 

Cluett introduced this process in 
working laboratory model form to five 
or six othér paper manufacturers be- 
fore WVPP said “Yes,” recognizing its 
tremendous value to the paper in- 
dustry. 

The two firms formed Clupak, Inc., 
to license other paper producers to 
make Clupak, and use the trademark 
on their products and in their adver- 
tising. 

In less than two years since the in- 
troduction of Clupak kraft, there is 
abundant evidence to support the esti- 
mate that Clupak will replace ordinary 
kraft within five years. 

McCall’s Magazine and the Reader’s 
Digest are using Clupak for wrapping 
their mailed magazines. McCall's ran 
a test that convinced it to go Clupak: 
The magazine wrapped 24 copies and 
mailed them to fictitious addresses in 
San Francisco. Twelve were wrapped 
in Clupak and 12 in its standard kraft 
wrapper. After the grueling circuit in 
the mails, the copies were returned. 
The 12 wrapped in the standard wrap- 
per were ragged and ripped. The 12 
wrapped in Clupak were in almost 
perfect condition. 

A large mail order house is about 
to switch to Clupak for wrapping its 
huge annual catalog. 


® Another example: Kraft paper is 
used to form phenolic resin laminates 
for pipe, conduits and tubing; and 
decorative laminates such as Micarta 
and Formica. Clupak kraft is now be- 
ing used for Westinghouse’s Micarta 
and piping laminates for the Babbitt 
Pipe Co., Inc. Reason: Clupak is 
tougher, doesn’t tear as easily during 
forming, causes less downtime during 
twisting for pipe form. And it is 
smoother; therefore, it is superior for 
the flat laminates. 

The business of Clupak, Inc., is to 
provide ideas for its licensees and 
prospects—ideas for better paper than 
a licensee now produces and ideas for 
new and better end products. Aside 
from this, it doesn’t make or market 
anything. “We always have a specific 
product in mind when we try to sell 
a prospect,” says Amerman. 

To keep ideas flowing and to im- 
prove the basic patent, Clupak spon- 
sors a great deal of research. Develop- 
ments become the property of Clu- 
pak, which is bound to make them 
available to all licensees, equally. The 
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discoverer company, of course, gets 
the time jump at implementing it. 

Here is some of the research that 
is now being conducted: 


e Glassine and greaseproof papers. 
Methods are being perfected to make 
a Clupak that will not have the brit- 
tleness of these papers now on the 
market. 


¢ Bag-making machinery. The new 
isotropic Clupak is too limp for pres- 
ent bag-making equipment. Progress 
is being made in overcoming this 
handicap in order to offer the supe- 
rior Clupak while not making present 
bag equipment obsolete. 


e Linerboard for corrugated boxes. 
This market is a huge one in the pa- 
per industry, and there is a real need 
for a board that will not crack at the 
score line or fold. Success in this re- 
search is expected in a few months. 


@ Smaller, specialty companies are 
looking for ways to use Clupak for 
paper products that include tracing 
paper, photographic paper, tissue, fil- 
ters for cars and air conditioners, and 
a score of others. 


¢ Isotropic Clupak, or the paper 
with the big stretch, is being tested 
for many uses and is the type that is 
expected to have the answer to the 
non-woven textile market. Target date 
is within the next year. 


Clupak, Inc., offers technical assist- 
ance to the licensee, helps set up the 
process, and is available for opera- 
tional advice. 

The Clupak team is a busy one. It 
consists of President Amerman, a vice 
president-technical advisor, two tech- 
nical advisor-engineers from WVPP, 
an engineer in Europe, an administra- 
tive assistant (patent attorney from 
Cluett, Peabody staff), an advertising- 
promotion manager, an accountant 
and office staff. 

In addition to signing up paper 
companies all over the world to a 
Clupak contract, they run various in- 
doctrination and operating seminars. 
The operating seminars are for the 
sales and marketing staffs of licensees. 
Clupak technical advisors run techni- 
cal seminars for the technical staffs of 
licensees. Seminars are also held for 
subsidiary converting companies of 
paper manufacturers or separate in- 
dependent converters—the firms that 
make the paper products. 


There are now 12 paper companies 
with Clupak licenses—nine in the U.S., 
two in Canada and one in Sweden. 
Eight have already gone into opera- 
tion producing Clupak, and the re- 
mainder will be in operation by Janu- 
ary, 1960. Many more firms are nego- 
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New Job— 
Old Hat for Amerman 


Once you acquire the reputa- 
tion of “troubleshooter” it can be 
a difficult one to lose. Actually, 
Gerald E. Amerman must like the 
role by now, he’s had to work 
at this job for some time. After 
several production managerial 
positions for manufacturers of 
steel products, Amerman joined 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., in 
1946, and was sent to Troy, 
N. Y., as assistant production con- 
trol manager. From this first posi- 
tion at Cluett, Peabody, he has 
really been around. 

It wasn’t long before he was 
sent to the Atlanta, Ga., plant as 
assistant plant manager. Then, 
just two years later, he was back 
at Troy as assistant general 
works manager of all 16 U.S. 
factories of Cluett, Peabody. 
Within six months he was on the 
move again, upward, to become 
president of Cluett, Peabody, 
Ltd., of Canada. In 1952, he re- 
turned to New York to become 
vice president of the company in 
charge of all domestic sales in 
the U.S. 

Three years later, Cluett, Pea- 
body was reorganized into divi- 
sions. Amerman became vice 
president and general manager 
of the Casual Wear Division. He 
had begun to settle into this po- 
sition when the call came in... 
“OK, Amerman, we’ve got a com- 
mercial product in Clupak—come 
and sell it.” That was in the be- 
ginning of ‘58, and he’s doing it. 


It would take 1,000 salesmen, making 10 
calls each per day, more than |! years to 
make as many face-to-face contacts as you 


get from | ad page in | issue of the Post. 


Alfred Politz’ study of Ad Page Exposure 
proved: 29 million times each issue, some- 
one turns to your ad page in the Post! 


Isn't this the kind of selling you want your 
advertising to do? 


The Saturday Evening 


Sell the POST lls 
-they tell the others! 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
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TROY’S 


28 


In 28 communities of the 
Troy Market, THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS lead all 


other dailies in circulation. 


The nine-community City 
Zone coverage is 97%. The 
combined City Zone and 
the five-county Retail Trade 
Zone coverage is 75%. 


The only effective way to 
reach the Troy Market of 
254,000 above-average 
consumers is through The 
Record Newspapers. Write 
or call today for more in- 
formation. 


THE TROY RECORD 
THE TIMES RECORD 


tiating in countries that include Great 
Britain, France, West Germany, Fin- 
land, Italy and Japan. 

While a case can be made out that 
shows U.S. paper companies beating 
a path to Clupak headquarters at 530 
Fifth Ave., New York, “it’s not quite 
like that in foreign countries,” says 
Amerman. Foreign paper producers 
are more conservative in their opera- 
tions and this slows down dealing. 

“But they're signing,” he assures. 
The reason is that Clupak can be 
shown to conserve paper, because less 
weight is needed for additional, or 
equal, strength. This means less pulp 
needs to be used, and this saves for- 
ests. It’s the conservation angle that 
greatly interests foreign companies. 

Selling the virtues of Clupak hasn’t 
been all a tale of demonstrating su- 
periority, industry acceptance, and 
competitor capitulation, in that order. 

When Clupak grocery bags first hit 
the super markets and grocery stores, 
a new element in the Clupak market- 
ing picture had to be reckoned with— 
the consumer. Somehow, to the cus- 
tomer, the new Clupak bag didn’t feel 
familiar, didn’t look strong enough. 
Yet, it was actually stronger than the 
bag she was accustomed to. 

Customer psychological reactions in 
the market place are an ever-recurring 
story. Clupak is just meeting this 
problem and is making plans to 
counteract it. (A Canadian bagmaker 
prints a message on its bags that 
reads—“This more flexible Clupak pa- 
per is stronger and tougher.”) More 
such educational efforts are planned. 

Clupak has sold many regional di- 


visions of large grocery chains on the 


new paper. 


® Clupak paper usually sells a little 
higher at wholesale than ordinary 
paper — savings along the way, from 
producer to end-product user, usually 
mean a product that may actually be 
cheaper. Since heavier average weights 
can be run through the paper-making 
machine, the mill can make more 
profit. There’s less waste in manu- 
facturing paper products, and _ this 
saves money. Finally, the product 
either sells for less, or more economi- 
cal weights can be used with less loss 
in shipping damage. 

Clupak, Inc., charges a fixed royalty 
rate $2.25 a ton for unbleached kraft 
and $3.00 a ton for bleached. If the 
wholesale index moves up or down 
1% or more (excluding food and farm 
products), the yearly rate is changed. 

People in the paper industry are a 
cautious lot, not greatly given to over- 
romanticizing their industry. Still, 
there is a note of enthusiasm about the 


TROY, N. Y. 
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| Clupak development that is difficult 
CIRC. 47,249 | to subdue, even for them. @ 


Where Were You Between 11 and 2? Maine! 


SEATTLE 


DETROIT gma mens eae SYRACUSE sl 


SOUTH BEND z= NEW YORK CITY 
a 


Pri ADE Pid 


— ORT Want iy DAvION WASHINGION D ( 
% 
Sie /Oancis(0 — INDIANAPOL'S CONCINNATI 


ST. LOUIS 


MILWAUKEE \ 


sD | UY ISVILLE 
SS EVANSVILLE 
Sap OWENSBORO 


NASHVILLE 
Orc) 


PHOENIX 


TUCSON 


* Shorter alternate route 
between Los Angeles and Chicago 
cuts miles off D-C’s 


coast-to-coast system! 


When SERVICE is important, you'll be miles ahead when you 

ship via D-C’s MILE SAVER ROUTE. Shortens the distance between 
Los Angeles and Chicago — brings the East and West Coast 

miles closer — makes D-C’s DIRECT SERVICE even more direct! 


Try D-C’s MILE SAVER ROUTE on your next shipment — you'll discover 
why D-C is the coast-to-coast choice for coast-to-coast service! 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., inc. 
THE ONLY DIRECT COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER! 
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Where Were You Between 11 and 2? Maine! 


The other day at ten o'clock in the morning I excused 
myself from a conference in our offices at 630 Third 
Ave., New York, leaving my associates more than a bit 
mystified with the statement, “I've got to run up to 
Maine, but I'll be back right after lunch to resume the 
meeting.” 

By limousine I went to Idlewild Airport where, with 
104 other so-called VIP’s invited for a demonstration 
flight, I took cff on one of United Air Lines’ new DC-8’s 
at precisely 11:10 a.m. Cruising along at a comfortable 
540 miles per hour at 24,000 feet, we went up Long 
Island Sound, passed over Nantucket Island, then the 
extreme tip of Cape Cod, up and directly over Boston, 
and as far as the Massachusetts—Maine boundary before 
we turned back, landing at Idlewild at 12:12 p.m. or 62 
minutes for a flight of some 400-odd miles. 

After a bountiful cold buffet and a tour of United’s 
tent show, I was back at the office shortly after two 
o'clock to resume the meeting. 

I've been on both turbo-props and jets before, but 
this trip dramatized for me better than any other the 
wonders of the jet age. 

Years ago I used to make the New York—Boston run 
fairly frequently, often taking the midnight sleeper and 
arriving at seven in the morning. Now I could get to 
Paris in the same period—or be most of the way to 
Honolulu. 


Greensboro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MARKETS 


United, last of the transcontinental lines to order jets, 
held their own beautifully for a solid year by sound 
selling and efficient routing of their piston planes while 
Pan Am, American, TWA and others trumpeted the 
coming of the Boeing 707. Now with a growing fleet of 
Douglas jets, they are doing a promotion job that the 
other lines didn’t find necessary to do while jets were 
a novelty. 

To sell jet travel to the public, United has just con- 
cluded a 6-week series of tent-show “Jet-A-Ramas” in San 
Francisco, Chicago, New York and Baltimore—Washington. 
With an expenditure of $750,000 the line has explained 
and demonstrated the DC-8 to 500,000 travelers at those 
airports. 

In the tents are exhibits and working models of every- 
thing that goes on before and during flights. Not having 
a scientifically trained mind, I lost much of what I saw 
and heard, but I was intrigued with a couple of minor 
statistics. The huge Goodyear landing tires are made of 
18-ply nylon cord costing 300 bucks apiece and are good 
for only 20 landings, after which they go in for retread- 
ing, up to nine times. The other surpriser was a com- 
parison of the size of the DC-8: Put two of them tail 
to cockpit and they fit precisely into a football field, 
with not an inch to spare. 

PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 


15th in Total Retail Sales 


Stimulate Drug Sales in Thriving Greensboro 


Over one fifth of the nation’s top metro- 
politanmarkets are in the NEW South. When 
advertising to this important 11l-state market 
be sure Greensboro is on your schedule. In retail 
Drug Sales, for example, Greensboro outsells such 
primary markets as Little Rock and Chattanooga, close 
behind Baton Rouge and Knoxville. A vital sales factor is 
the Greensboro News & Record—the only medium with dom- 
inant coverage in the Greensboro Market and selling influence in 
over half of North Carolina. Over 100,000 circulation daily; over 
400,000 readers daily. 


Greensboro, 1st Market 
in the Carolinas, 
79th in the Nation 


Write on company letterhead for “1959 Major U. S. Markets Analysis” Brochure of all 292 Metropolitan Markets. 


Greensboro News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented Nationally by.Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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IN JUST 3 MONTHS 100 ADVERTISERS PLACED 506 INSERTIONS IN LOOK’S MAGAZONE PLAN 


Since September, when LOOK introduced its Magazone 
regional advertising plan, Magazone volume has increased 
issue by issue. Compared with the first issue, the December 
8 LOOK will carry double the number of Magazone adver- 
tisers, triple the Magazone insertions. 


Magazone is hot and the reason is simple—sales. Take the 
most recent example...Slumberland, a mattress manufacturer 
in New England. This company’s ad featured its regular 
fair-traded mattress and listed the names of the local dealers 
who stocked them. Results: Slumberland sold more mattresses 
than ever before in the history of the company . the ad 


paid for itself one hundred times over. 

Magazone is designed specifically for the marketer with a re- 
gional advertising pattern, providing seven geographic zones 
available individually or in any combination. The Magazone 
Plan combines the top flexibility and low cost of regional 
coverage with the impact, authority and prestige of one of 
America’s great national showcase magazines. 

See your LOOK rep- 
resentative ...wedlike [| 
to run your Magazone 

¢ 


success story soon! 


LOOK offices are situated in NEW YORK, HARTFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, ATLANTA, CHICAGO, DETROIT, MINNEAPOLIS, LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 


hi Zio! 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 


Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 
for an advertising schedule 


SPAS? 


FAST 
FOOD 


630 THIRD AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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| NSE/N.Y. Sales Execs Club 


Hassle Over Payment of Dues 


Whar started earlier this fall as a 
request by the Sales Executives Club 
of New York for a sliding scale of 
dues to be paid to National Sales Ex- 
ecutives, Inc., has now turned into a 
demand. 

The New York club’s 2,800 mem- 
bers represent roughly one-eighth of 
NSE’s U.S. membership, and the pres- 
ent impasse is of grave concern to 
the national body and its new official 
magazine, Salesweek. 

For the past several years New 
York has paid NSE on the basis of 
$15 per year per member, but accord- 
ing to its bylaws the amount paid is 
to be determined annually by the 
board of directors. Because of its large 
membership and the many services it 
performs, the club has a permanent 
11-man staff, and its current expenses 
exceed income on normal activities. 
Whatever excess of income accrues is 
dependent upon the success of such 
fringe activities as an annual golf 
outing and a Christmas party. 

Since the inception of NSE, the 
New York club has contributed $710,- 
000 to the national organization. This 
year the directors voted to request a 
sliding scale of payments, on the basis 
of $15 per year on the first 1,000 
members and $5 a year on the bal- 
ance, which would result in a prob- 
able payment to NSE of $25,000. 


® At an October 3 meeting of the 
Executive Committee of National Sales 
Executives, Inc., at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York, the officers of the 
New York club were invited to attend 
and present their reasons for a sliding 
scale, but were met by the announce- 
ment that on the preceding day the 
NSE Executive Committee had voted 
unanimously to reject the New York 
club’s request. 

Reasons advanced by NSE for the 
turndown included the assertion that 
no club pays dues as a club to NSE, 
that a club affiliated with NSE is issued 
a charter which calls for payment of 
annual dues for each individual (now 
$15), that the New York request, if 
accepted, “would provoke a rash of 
requests for diversified exceptions and 
recriminations, would weaken the 
structure of NSE, cause it to lose 
stature and reduce the effectiveness 
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of its overall program by reducing 
funds available.” 

In an October 28 reply, Philip J. 
Kelly, president of the New York 
club, pointed out that the club “has 
never asked for, been offered or ex- 
pected any charter from National Sales 
Executives, Inc. . . . If we were offered 
such a charter on the rules outlined, 
it would be refused. This is not a 
conjecture, but a fact borne out by 
the action of our directors over a 
period of 24 years . . . The matter 
of NSE dues is voted upon each year 
by [our] directors . . . NSE under- 
stood this and accepted our money 
on this basis for 21 years, starting in 
1938. 
“. . . We're forced with the choice 
of trimming our services to our mem- 
bers or reducing our payments to NSE 
. . . Our budget will not permit any 
further temporizing with the issue. 
We cannot raise our dues any higher 
at this time. In the beginning we sug- 
gested a return to the sliding scale 
of dues to solve both NSE’s problem 
and ours—now we demand it.” 


> An appendix to the Kelly letter was 
a 7-page summary of 45 meetings of 
the New York club’s directors, at 
which the question of payments of 
dues versus a flat annual sum to NSE, 
came up for a vote. The summaries 
show that the sliding scale is not new, 
and was in effect from 1944 to 1950; 
that the SEC-NSE fiscal relationship 
through the years has always been 
considered a direct one between the 
club and NSE, rather than directly 
between New York club members and 
NSE, “with the SEC [New York club] 
reserving the right and responsibility 
each year to assess the value of this 
relationship and make any changes 
deemed advisable in the best inter- 
ests of the club and its members.” 

As the matter stands at press time, 
National Sales Executives, Inc. refuses 
to accept a check from the New York 
club on a sliding scale basis, and the 
New York directors have voted unani- 
mously to pay only on such a basis. 
The deadlock is not likely to be re- 
solved prior to the scheduled Febru- 
ary meeting of the officers and direc- 
tors of the national organization—if 
then. @ 


KACTS 


For the 37th consecutive year Good Housekeeping is leading its 
field in advertising pages; for the 22d year in editorial pages’.. 


Total GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Advertising Pages Ladies’ Home Journal 
McCall’s 


Source: PIB—JAN./AUG., 1959 


Total GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Editorial Pages Ladies’ Home Journal 
MeCall’s 


Source: Lloyd H. Hall Co.—JAN./SEPT., 1959 


* Accepted editorial page tabulations were not recorded prior to 1938 


GOGD HOUSEKEEPING 
(1st 6 months) 1959—4,.437,.978 
(1st 6 months) 1955—3,429,796 
1,008,182 an increase of 29.4% 
Rate of Ladies’ Home Journal 
Circulation (1st 6 months) 1959—5,755,317 
Growth (1st 6 months) nee see : 
937,454 an increase of 19.5% 
McCall’s 
(Ist 6 months) 1959—5,491,572 
(1st 6 months) 1955—4,522,518 


969,054 an increase of 21.4% 
Source: ABC — Publishers’ Statements 


Total Retail GOOD HOUSEKEEPING .... . . .7,171,229 lines 


Advertising Tie-in Ladies’ Home journal 714533 ° 


(All daily newspapers in all U.S. McCall’s .... 145.407 * 
cities of 100,000 or more) 


Source: Advertising Checking Bureau, Inc.—JAN./AUG., 1959 


Good Housekeeping 25 


AS apyearised WES 
MAGAZINE AND INSTITUTE 
A HEARST MAGAZINE 
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THEY'RE 
IN 

THE 
NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


Sales Help for 
Beleaguered Outdoor 


Sometimes General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co. must have the feeling that 
its enemies have cleared the moat and 
are storming the ramparts. With the 
nation’s big highway program creat- 
ing throughways and super-highways, 
new business should be good. But 
conservationists, some safety experts 
and assorted foes of outdoor advertis- 
ing have ganged up on big (and small) 
corporations like General. Truly it is 
a time, for General, when a super- 
salesman is needed. And the company 
has hired one: He’s W. Bruce Clark, 
who steps in as general sales manager. 
Under his belt ten years of experience 
with the company—first as national 
sales representative, then as account 
executive, where, according to Burr 
L. Robbins, General’s president, “he 
has been outstandingly successful in 
creating new business and attracting 
key national and local advertising into 
the outdoor medium.” Clark, a natty 
dresser and an extrovert, has been in 
advertising all his life. Before he joined 
General Outdoor he was v-p and 
general sales manager of National 
Transit Ads, Chicago. His first sales 
job was with the Chicago Herald, 
where he sold classified advertising. 
He and his wife Helen are inveterate 
golfers, members of the Edgewater 
Golf Club. Their only child, a daugh- 
ter, is married . . . General Outdoor 
now operates in 1,700 cities and towns 
through 59 branch offices in the U.S. 
and Canada. Recently the company 
expanded into Mexico, where the na- 
tives love colorful outdoor advertising. 


At Poughkeepsie: 
Vassar and Cough Drops 


The two rivals for longevity at the 
bustling Hudson River city of Pough- 
keepsie are Vassar College and Smith 
Brothers, Inc. Smith is 112 years old 
and, on the surface, might seem as 
quaint as its age. (The company still 
embellishes its cough drop boxes with 
likenesses of the founders . . . Who 
doesn’t know them as “Trade” and 
“Mark’”?) But that’s surface coloration. 
Smith is diversifying in a twentieth 
century way. And to augment its 
plans, the venerable company has 
named Robert L. Wolpert as national 
sales manager. Wolpert formerly was 
with the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Assn., as national manager of chain 
store sales . . . Smith is busily test 
marketing (in four cities) its newest 
product, a cough concentrate—a syrup. 
The product is not being distributed 
at the moment, will be sold nationally, 
and will be packaged in a break-proof 
bottle. Major sales efforts are now 
being concentrated on the company’s 
smoker's drops (the product’s about a 
year old) which are not, says Smith 
president, Robert N. Hustis, cough 
drops. Smith is attempting to get dis- 
tribution at tobacco outlets . . . Bob 
Wolpert is a New Jersey native, a 
Rutgers graduate. He is married, has 
two children. 


Britannica’s Cole: 


“A good Britannica salesman,” says 
G. (for Gilbert) Clay Cole—new senior 
v-p of sales for Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica—“is one who is either on his way 
to a prospect or just returning from 
one.” Cole joined Britannica in 1951, 
after a sales career that had encom- 
passed everything from tinted copies 
of “The Last Supper,” Bibles and crys- 
tal set radios to being national sales 
manager of Crowell-Collier. He began 
his career as a salesman for Crowell 
at the age of 17 in Baltimore. In his 
second month with the company he 
was the fourth most productive sales- 
man, reckoned by sales and earnings. 
He stayed with that company from 
1927 until 1951. Then he moved on 
to Britannica, first as a whiz-bang 
salesman, later district manager, then 
national sales trainer. In ’53 he be- 


Finally, a Vacation 


came national sales manager. He had 
charge, in the latter job, of sales ac- 
tivities, supervised increase of sales 
offices nationally from 50 to 192, saw 
a 300% increase in sales during a 5- 
year period. (The company’s most re- 
cent annual sales gross: $60 million.) 
There are now well over 1,500 EB 
salesmen. But Cole has overall juris- 
diction not only of EB sales but Great 
Books of the Western World, as well 
(there are about 500 salesmen in this 
group). Cole is an avid art collector, 
owns an elaborate stereo Hi-Fi setup 
and is, according to a friend, “the best 
interior decorator in Chicago.” He 
designed his own office. Early this 
year he took his first real vacation 
since joining EB. But he did it in 
the grand Cole manner: He and his 
wife covered five European countries. 
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WHOLESALERS say YOUR NO. 1 CHOICE 
“Hardware Retailer” \Waeely VAG 
because... LEAY AV AY) 


“It’s preferred and read by most retailers”. . . 4 to 1. 


“Offers greatest possible impact”. . . 2 to 1. ee Mow be 

“It’s the leader in the hardware Geld”. see OPE, * s 
‘Basic guide to the field.” 

“First news of NRHA activity.” ® were 


Facts from national survey by independent Market Research Bureau. 


MAKE HARDWARE RETAILER YOUR BASIC TRADE CHOICE 
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— Si 


How to Beat 
Imports 


Food Firms 
under Fire 


Studying 
the Buyer 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


One way of meeting foreign competition . . . Makers of hand j 


garden tools have tired of turning the other cheek while German 
and Japanese firms digested almost 50% of their domestic mar- 
kets. Several companies are out to beat overseas competitors 
at their own game—fair quality products, low-low prices. 


Here's the punch line: To awaken customers to the fact that they 
now have products that compete with imports on a price-quality 
basis, several companies are advertising new lines as "specifi- 
cally designed and made to meet and beat imports." At same time, 
they are keeping their higher-price quality lines. 


Now turning out new low-price product lines using different 
grade steel and chrome are Union Fork & Hoe, 0. Ames Co., True- 
Temper Corp., makers of forks, rakes, shovels, etc. They are 
stressing plant automation and greater worker productivity to 
offset low labor costs abroad. Good bet this solution, if suc- 
cessful here, could spread to other product areas. 


Price fixing, price wars, price spreads, co-op advertising, 
monopoly, co-op buying, private brands, need for divorcing re- 
tailing and manufacturing, shelf-space decisions. These, many 
other food distribution practices, particularly on West Coast, 
are undergoing a stepped-up probe by a House Small Business Sub- 
committee headed by Rep. James Roosevelt (Dem.-Cal.) The sub- 
committee is out to learn why certain practices exist in the 
food field, what laws are needed. 


More than ever, the Federal Trade Commission is getting into 
the act. It's now carrying on 125 investigations in the food 
industry; 16 involve large food chains. FTC's Chairman Earl 
Kintner even made a point of publicly warning food chains that 
many of their practices are being eyed—particularly in regard 
to compliance with anti-trust laws, 


"What makes a professional buyer buy" is now being investigated 
in force by motivational researchers in the hire of marketers 
of industrial as well as consumer goods. Dow Chemical is among 
the latest to employ this marketing tool. While reluctant to 
publicize results of a major motivational study of industrial 
purchasers, Dow does admit reaching some firm conclusions, hopes 
to set these to tune of increased sales, 


Other companies, ad agencies, marketing consultants, even col- 
leges, are jumping into the swim, Motivational research studies 
have been done by Fuller & Smith & Ross on electric utility 
buyers; by Weiss Advertising on consumer goods purchasers; by 
Dr. Robert Shoaf of New York University on industrial buying; 


lot more in the near future. 
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Meeting the 
Consumer 


W hy 


Diversity? 


Melt-away 
Package 


Going to the 
Stockholder 


mem NEV SLETTER (continued) 


Ever think of making your product in a department store?... 
W. R. Grace's Polymer Chemicals Division, maker of a high-density 
polyethylene, seldom has contact with consumers. But, when in- 
vited to learn how consumers behave in the marketplace, Grace 
spent a month making plastic mixing bowls at Macy's. Housewives 
gaped at a 7-1/2-ton injection molding machine in action, bought 
newly made bowls on the spot. Results: Besides complete sellout 
of 50,000 bowls, Macy's sales of all plastic housewares were 
double that of same period last year. 


Grace's reaction, as told to us by a marketing official: "Very 
worthwhile, but expensive... reasonably sure we'll do it again 
- « - have offers from many stores across country." 


Another step on the diversification route is taken by General 
Mills. The company, which already makes (besides flour and 
cereals) nuclear handling equipment, computers for missiles, 
fire-control systems for jet bombers, now buys Magnaflux Corp., 
Chicago-based electronic testing firm . . . Wisdom of well- 
planned diversifying: National Distillers now realizes 45% of 
its earnings from its chemical business, only nine years old. 


Plastic that melts in water is not just a packaging gimmick. 
These water-soluble films can become valuable marketing aids. 
They're opening up new packaging possibilities for makers of 
soaps, detergents, bleaches, chemicals, fungicides, insecti- 
cides, petroleum products, many others. Someday, even in the 
food field: instant coffee, tea, frozen foods, etc. 


Early user of melt-in-water plastic is Techno-Economic Services. 
Its "Toss" home laundry detergent is put up in packets of poly- 
vinyl alcohol film. The housewife just tosses a packet into her 
washer; no measuring, no waste, no mess. . . Other pluses for 
this new package: It resists oil and grease; prevents contact 
with toxic materials; takes less shelf space; makes attractive 
rack displays .. . Don't overlook: Products shipped as liquids 
can now be sold in powder form, such as bleaches, chemicals, for 
consumer and industrial use . . . One warning: Don't get the 
package wet en route. 


Major makers of water-soluble films are Reynolds Metals, Dow 
Chemical. Reynolds tells us it claims the lead on basis of 
"further progress in developing machines to handle this new 
packaging—the key factor to widespread adoption." 


Closed-circuit TV can make more stockholders salesmen-without- 
pay. Many companies, especially big makers of consumer goods, 
have long wooed stockholders. Now closed-circuit TV makes the 
job easier, reaches unprecedented numbers of stockholders... 
General Mills recently brought its annual meeting to 4,000 share- 
owners in seven cities—took them on plant tours, answered ques- 
tions, all via this medium. That's getting your message to more 
people who will really go out and sell for you. 
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nothing dishes up sales like 


AWHERENESS » 


; 


i 


YELLOW 


| PAGES 


...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


From Dishwashers to Draperies—across the 
nation or in your neighborhood — whatever 
you sell, wherever it’s sold, you'll sell more 
when you make prospects aware of your wares, 
and where to find them. That’s how a program 
of AWHERENFSS in the Yellow Pages can build 
business for you. 

The manufacturer of brand-name products 
finds ‘rade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages 


tells prospects where to find his local outlets. 
Local businessmen advertise in the Yellow 
Pages to tell their community where to find the 
products and services they offer. 

You will find that a custom-created program 
of AWHERENESS for your business is easy and 
inexpensive to build. To get started, simply call 
the Yellow Pages man at your Bell telephone 


business office today. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 
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Small size Angel Face—now selling at top rates in molded plastic 
packaging, created and produced by Augusta Plastics Inc., Bronx, N. Y., is 
displayed here by Mr. Warren Dubin, Brand Manager (right) and 
Mr. Ralph Schusler, Asst. Purchasing Manager of Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc. 


Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc. 


to 


Augusta Plastics 


“What happened when we changed to 


molded plastic packaging? In food stores alone, 


today, Pond’s Angel Face outsells all other 
brands combined, 4 to 1!” 


“Back in 1953, Angel Face sales had apparently hit a sales plateau. What to do? We decided 


to try molded plastic packages—without increasing our packaging costs—as a sales booster. 


“Molded packaging provided the solution. It cost no more than the previous package. 
Its rigidity was a decided advantage in packing, shipment, and display. And molded 
packaging effectively lent itself to color and design. We were the first in our field 
with the slip lid feature—just as we had been first with the product 


itself and later with the hinged compact. Monsanto supplies a large variety 


of Lustrex® styrene molding com 
pounds to America’s leading mold 
ers of plastic packaging 


“Results? Sales of Angel Face powder and foundation-in-one climbed 
to new peaks. And every year since, sales have continued to increase! 


Today, in food stores alone, Angel Face outsells all other brands 


combined, 4 to 1. ( By the way, we proved by selling comparison Monsa nto 


tests under actual store conditions that the primary sales 


- *LUSTREX: REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
booster for our product was the molded package! ) ° 


Can molded packaging contribute to Send for free copy of “THE MOLDED PACKAGE EVALUATOR” 


Fe wwe es SB SB SF SF SE SB SB SESE eSB ee ee eee ee eee ee oe oe 


improved sales for your product, as it 


has for hundreds of alert marketers? Monsanto CuemicaL CoMPANY 


Plastics Division, Dept. 1141, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me free copy of “THe Motpep Packace EvaLuator.” 


‘The Molded Package Evaluator 


can help you find out in little time 


Name ___ i = Title 


with no obligation. Write 
Company 


today for your copy. 
Address 


City 
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THE MEN WHO FIT THE TITLE 


What Makes a Dynamarketer? 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


Dynamarketing does not spring from homogenized com- 
promises by committees in gray-flannel suits. 

Dynamarketing does assert individual leadership. 

It calls for personal enterprise and creativity, personal 
decision and action, personal risk and responsibility. 

To a far greater degree than in companies that are 
simply “managed,” it can bring personal recognition and 
rewards. 

But this also involves an ability to take the rap— 
personally. 

A dynamarketer is a man on the make. His company is 
a pusher-up which he, at least, believes is a comer. But 
as long as he is its leader, it can never fully “arrive.” 

He is concerned less with size than with growth. And 
he forgets yesterday’s progress, to concentrate on tomor- 
row’s potentials. 

A dynamarketer is a man with drive. He can make 
things inconvenient and even unpleasant for his share- 
holders and directors, his managers, his factory and field 
forces, suppliers and dealers. But he knows how to plan 
and organize—and especially to stimulate and sell them 

He himself may be driven by his own big ego. Some- 
times he is a megalomaniac, with lust for power. Often 
he is an iconoclast—a dynamiter before he becomes a dyna- 
maker. He squirms under the status quo, and never stops 
changing it. 

He may have a sense of Mission. Privately, he may think 
he has both the vision of a saint and the courage of a 
martyr. But some of his policies can be less than saintly, 
and if anyone gets martyred it should be a competitor. 

Possibly he founded the outfit, or started with it as a 
grease-monkey or a sample-case carrier in Saginaw. 

On the other hand, he may have gone to Wharton or 
Harvard business school. 

But he didn’t learn leadership there . . . 

SM’s series on Dynamarketers will include few of the 
men who sit in the top seat of the 36 manufacturing com- 
panies with more than $1-billion sales. 

Surely these men are not nonentities. But outside their 
own industries, nearly all of them are largely unknown. 

Though U.S. Stesl’s chairman has been on a lot of 
front pages of late, how many readers can name him? 
And who, for example, is the present president of General 
Motors or General Electric, Union Carbide or United Air- 
craft, American Can or Socony Mobil? 

Only 13 of the 36 corporations even bear their founders’ 
names. And even among most of these little is left of 
their blood and continuity. Donald Douglas still makes 
and sells airplanes at Santa Monica. Three third-genera- 
tion Fords are busy at Dearborn. Several Firestones are 
stirring in Akron. And after 156 years, Eleuthéré DuPont’s 
multitudinous spawn (in-laws included) still manage to 
make more money on sales than any other large manu- 
facturer. 


Dynamarketer Dissected 


After a proving lead off—Romney, Lachner 
and Cole—the Dynamarketer parade halts briefly 
while “Mike” Hughes delves into some of the 
earmarks, eccentricities and egocentricities that 
combine variously to make up this fierce and 


rather rare genus of leadership. 


A Firestone or a DuPont might be a dynamarketer. 

A better bet would be the second-generation Tom Wat- 
son, who is really dynamarketing IBM. 

P&G, against all comers, manages to stay dynamic, too. 

The four “aviation” outfits among the big 36 are 
creative. But their future rests largely on the current tem- 
perature of the cold (or hot) war and of one big customer 
—Uncle Sam. The ten big oil refiners will grow—but mainly 
with every new wheel that rolls on the highways. While 
National Dairy and General Foods would help to fill all 
the new little stomachs, Swift and Armour of late have 
failed to keep up with population growth. 

U. S. Steel and American Can started out as “monopo- 
lies” and have been getting a smaller share of their ex- 
panding market ever since. 

Many big manufacturers, in fact, have become simply 
broad sources, with a semi-public utility status. They com- 
pete, and sometimes they dominate, on the strength of 
their size. 

Usually, they leave the risks of pioneering and crusading 
to smaller rivals. 

Merger-making is not dynamarketing—unless something 

more than sum-of-parts is added. Winners of control are 
not necessarily creators, or usually constructive contribu- 
tors. Many are simply manipulators. And though all dyna- 
marketers are gamblers, very few gamblers ever get be- 
yond bare balance sheets. 
’ Even if the SEC lets him loose, Alexander Guterma, 
for example, cannot be called a dynamarketer. Neither 
can Hunt Foods’ Norton Simon, nor Leopold Silberstein 
nor Louis E. Wolfson—still with Merritt-Chapman & Scott, 
and formerly in control of American Motors. 

Wolfson’s loss of AMC control gave President George 
Romney full sway to become a dynamarketer. Probably, 
Sewell Avery’s heir, John Barr, has done more to dynamize 
Montgomery Ward than could Wolfson — even if he had 
won that historic battle. 

SM’s series, however, will not deal with retailers on 
investment houses. But, in this connection, it may be 
worth noting that, with a strong assist from management 
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a o 
Gifts—by mail THE MEN WHO FIT THE TITLE (continued) 
‘DYNAMARKETER 


ROMAN COIN CUFF LINKS 


ROMAN COIN CUFF LINKS. These are genuine 
antique Roman Coins, as used by Caesar's Legions. 
Struck off by hand 1600 to 2000 years ago. Beauti- 
fully mounted as links, they make collector's items 
for men or women, Comes in a fine leather pouch, 
with a card giving the date of origin. In Roman 
bronze 7.98 set; deer finished with sterling backs 
10.98. (Single coin as tie clip: bronze 3.98; siiver 
5.98.) All ppd. 


COIN PILL BOX. Finally, a real man's pill box 
(and conversation piece). Handsomely done as 
authentic replica of French Napoleon coin. Hand 
polished, in either antique gold or silver finish. Half 
dollar size. Only 5.50 ppd. 


BAR NEEDS—Portable and complete—for home or 
office. Gleaming brass frame holds all—including 
eyedropper for ‘'very dry'' martinis; cymbal & ham- 
mer to call in the thirsty 11.98 ppd. 


IF HE TRAVELS—This compact (4% x 3 x 1% inches) 
pigskin leather Swiss travel alarm and jewelry case 
combination is for him (or her!). A precision time- 
keeper in a beautifully leather lined case. 
ppd. 16.95 

All watches shown come with year's guarantee. Each 
item handsomely gift boxed. 

| QUANTITY DISCOUNTS: 4-9, less 10%. 

| 10-19, less 15%. 20 and over, less lo- 

by MAIL ORDER ONLY: 


THE NASSAU co. 


mporters 
200 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
MEMBER DINERS CLUB 
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| consultant Ted Braun, the late Charlie 
Merrill’s mergers of Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce and 80 other characters down 
at 70 Pine St., put together more than 
a pile of zeros. The “something new” 
added in this instance was to turn 
the firm into the A&P of investment, 
for a half-million little customers. 

The late Robert R. Young had some 
strong earmarks of a dynamarketer. 
He was a “gadfly” — with a purpose. 
His purpose was bigger than his abili- 
ties. But to the rusting railroad in- 
dustry he brought refreshing change 
and even a measure of progress. 

The pursuit of a single purpose, 
however, may be carried too far. A 
dynamarketer should be flexible 
enough both to ride the current 
punches and to forsake a lost cause. 
I once advised Bob Young: “If I had 
your brains, I'd bet on something with 
a future—such as aviation.” 


& All dynamarketers make bloopers. 
But some learn from them. Henry J. 
Kaiser, at 77, finally has got around 
to learning “merchandising.” . . . One 
can think of a dozen errors that 
might have wrecked a smaller man. 
But at last count the Kaiser companies 
were selling about $1 billion. 

Wide-expanding Burlington Indus- 
tries in 1958 made $5 million less 
profit on $136 million more sales than 
in 1955. In this period American 
Machine & Foundry, also widely di- 
versified, more than doubled profit on 
60% more sales. (This year AMF will 
nearly double profits on about one- 
third more sales, again.) 

Among other things, Morehead Pat- 
terson probably was a better product- 
picker and -marketer. Those automatic 
bowling pin setters helped. 

As two Irishmen can testify, dyna- 
marketing is being done even in such 
a solid, stolid industry as food. 

In his creative and acquisitive ef- 
forts to become Mr. Food Industry, 
Corn Products’ William T. Brady has 
expanded sales somewhat faster than 
profits. But even before blending 
Best Foods into the setup, he could 
report 6.9% on sales for 1958. 

Among the biggest ($450-million- 
or-more sales) broad-line food proc- 
essors, Corn Products’ ratio is half 
again better than that of General 
Foods; twice (or more) that of Na- 
| tional Dairy, Ralston Purina, General 
| Mills, Standard Brands or Borden. 
| In profitable food dynamarketing, 

only William Beverly (Bev) Murphy 
| of Campbell Soup, with 6.3% in sales, 
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can approach Brady. While maintain- 
ing prices in this inflationary period, 
Campbell still earns twice as much 
per sales dollar as do its direct rivals, 
Heinz and Calpak. Campbell has 
learned how to control costs, without 
sacrificing quality. 

While acquiring some new prod- 
ucts, Campbell also has created more 
of them. 

Over the years a number of creative 
marketers have come to personify 
their industries. Long ago Ford meant 
motor cars and Eastman, cameras. But 
pioneers still symbolize — and human- 
ize. Dan Gerber is Mr. Baby Foods 
(with 47% of this industry). Harold 
Boeschenstein is Mr. Fiberglas (Owens- 
Corning’s spelling). William L. Mc- 
Knight of 3 M Co. has long been Mr. 
Tape (from Scotch brand to video). 

Schenley’s Lewis Rosenstiel would 
like to become Mr. Bourbon. Others 
may dispute this, but there’s little 
doubt that John Martin of Heublein 
has installed himself as Mr. Vodka. 

Salvatore Giordano of Fedders 
fights to become Mr. Heat Pump. 

Conrad Hilton strives, harder than 
ever (the Department of Justice per- 
mitting), to stand as Mr. Hostelry. 
(He controls inns as well as hotels.) 
Howard Johnson is Mr. Eat-by-the- 
Road. And Dwane L. Wallace of 
Wichita, president of Cessna, has 
become Mr. Private Plane. 


> Charles Revson of Revlon may ar- 
rive, any time now, as Mr. Female 
Beauty, and for the moment at least 
Lewis (Bud) Gruber of Lorillard 
(nearly trebling sales and sextupling 
earnings in two years) surely must be 
Mr. Filter Tip. 

But “uneasy lies the head,” etc. 
These dynamarketers may continue to 
shine. Or they may be sitting ducks. 

The metaphors may be scrambled. 
But so are life and standings in a free- 
enterprise economy. Dynamarketing 
is not a private fight. Others can get 
in — and do. 

I used to think of American’s C. R. 
Smith and “Pat” Patterson of United 
and Eastern’s Eddie Rickenbacker as 
Messrs. Commercial Aviation. But 
now comes a character named Bob 
Six of Continental Air Lines, Denver 
(who prefers not to be known as Mr. 
Ethel Merman) to further divide my 
loyalty. I forget his slogan. But the 
gist of it is: “Get in the air—then pay 
your fare.” 

Ideas have a lot to do with dyna- 
marketing, too. 


A FIRST IN MAGAZINE HISTORY... 


Remington’s ‘‘Music To Shave By’’—the first Hi-Fi recording ever included in 
ot ne ad a national magazine—In the December 8th issue of Look iaeslin Remington 
will double the impact of its written advertisement by utilizing Auravision — 
th t t ik Columbia’s unique process for reproducing quality recordings on the printed page. 
a a Ss Auravision is the exciting new concept in print advertising. It literally gives voice 
to your ads, makes them talk, sing, and sell your product or service for you with 
and sin Ss ! an impact never before achieved in magazines. And magazine advertising is just 
24 + one of the countless ways in which you can put Auravision to work for you. It’s 
ideal for direct mail, package inserts and contests, too! 
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for your next promotional message or COLUMBIA TRANSCRIPTIONS, 799 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, W. Y. 
premium? Write for a brochure and Gentlemen: 
an advanced copy of the Please send me free of charge an advanced copy of the 
Remington “Page of Sound.” Remington Auravision Recording pictured on this page. 
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WHitehall 4-6000. Hollywood, 8723 Alden Drive, OLympia 6-1020. 
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“The most important function of advertising in our marketing 
plan is to inform present and potential markets of our devel- 
opments,”’ states Heman R. Powers, Executive Vice President 
of Nalco Chemical Company. ‘Advertising in the leading busi- 
ness publications allows us to cover our markets quickly and 
economically ... speeds our getting product data and samples 
into the field. Business publication advertising is a key factor 
that has helped us to grow faster than the average for the 
chemical industry.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
or industry, vou can “‘mechanize’’ your selling through con- 
sistent advertising. You'll cover markets faster and more 
thoroughly . . . inform the greatest number of prime pros- 
pects of your developments with maximum economy. More 
than a million key businessmen pay to read McGraw-Hill 
publications. By concentrating your advertising in the 
McGraw-Hill magazines serving your major markets, you 
will give your salesmen more time to make specific proposals 
and close sales. 


w=. McGraw-Hill « 
—@: ea 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


me 


TO «MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS [7 MORE SALES TIME HERE 
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Mr. Powers tours Nalco’s Plant 
#1 in Chicago with Donald Blake 
(right), Plant Manager. 


ca 
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THE SCRATCH PAD 
(aE os RON RN 


The date reminds me: A year from 
now, the Great American Quadrennial 
Circus will be behind us. We have sur- 
vived these political shenanigans be- 
fore and will do so again. In the mean- 
time, carpe diem! 


° 

“My Brother Was an Only Child”— 
title of a zany book by gag-writer 
Jack Douglas. 

« 

Slogan for the new Sunbeam elec- 

tric shaver: “Fit to be tried.” 
_ 

“Prepare for the Gathering Swarm,” 
said Dickie-Raymond brightly for 
Cuticura Liquid during the bug-bite 
season recently past. 

e 

Never underestimate the power of 

a 7-to-1 Martini, either! 
e 


I never knew Frank Irving Fletcher, 
English-born free lance, but much has 
been written of his methods. They say 
he used a different-colored writing pad 
for each client. Seemed to trigger the 
proper creative mood. 

Like a bat or a barn owl, he pre- 
ferred working at night when all but 
milkmen, night watchmen, Charlie 
Weaver and Jack Paar are asleep. 
Were these customs mere affectations 
to get him talked about? I wouldn’t 
like to say. 

But I think he made more out of 
free-lance writing than anybody else 
in the craft during his make-hay day. 
He is quoted as saying something I 
agree with wholeheartedly: “Those 
who decry cleverness in copy are they 
who are incompetent to produce it.” 

> 
Birthday greeting, male: 
Here’s MY birthday feeling: 
You're very long dead. 
Let them all hit the ceiling; 
Go paint the town red! 
« 

When the Model T Ford was at 
the height of its popularity, and was 
affectionately known as the Tin Lizzie, 
someone wrote an ingenious parody in 
Kiplingesque style: “You're a better 
car than I, Hunka Tin.” 


s 
In the All Florida-TV Week maga- 


zine, I read about an actor who 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


watered his garden with whiskey be- 
cause he wanted stewed tomatoes. 
. 
Honeymoon: The morning after 
the knot before.—Jerry Lewis. 
* 


Sgt. Bilko cracked that sad-sack 
Doberman was so fat you had to take 
a group picture of him. 

” 

Comic Milt Kamen charaded this 
one neatly on Pantomime Quiz: “The 
case of the egg in the monastery, or 


out of the frying-pan into the friar.” 
& 


There is no greater folly or fallacy 
in marketing than to think a good 
slogan may be created to order. Copy- 
chiefs send memoranda to their staffs 
saying that So-and-so is looking for 
a good slogan, and please hand your 
suggestions to Miss Whosis not later 
than Thursday afternoon. 

If a creative writer comes up with 
a really good slogan for a command 
performance, with a deadline already 
set for that performance, then I have 
copy-chiefed in the wrong agencies. 
I consider it the sheerest of accidents 
when a pat slogan is born under pres- 
sure. There must be an unspecified 
period of gestation, in my experience. 
The slogan will come, or it won't, and 
no man knows the hour. 

* 

At year’s end, take your pen in 
hand and write a line or two, to some- 
one who would think it grand to have 
a word from you. 


The Economy of Words 


T.R.: “Thru.” 


topped. 


generally read as they run. 


writing. 


wedge so we can get it in. 


in mind, so I'll sign off. 


The redoubtable Teddy Roosevelt was an advocate of simpli- 
fied spelling. When he was defeated on the Bull Moose ticket, 
the old New York World had a one-word editorial on the famous 


For sheer economy of words, it is doubtful if that may be 


Among the most sparing users of words are the sloganeers 
and those who write copy for outdoor advertising, where people 


They put a quart of meaning into a pint of words. For them, 
compression is part of their basic training. If they were in 
Congress, filibustering would die a natural death. 

Calvin Coolidge was an exemplar of what the French call 
“precis” writing. He was not only economical with words but 
economical with the taxpayer’s money. 

What am I getting at? Just this: 

In advertising and selling, there is no room for windbags. 
As in the unwritten law of public speaking, we should say 
what we have to say and sit down. Or sign off, in the case of 


Good salesmen, on the hoof or behind a typewriter, don’t 
yack like a disc jockey, with no pauses for breath. They give 
the prospect a chance to talk. 

What is so rare as a day in June? A good listener. Often, 
we don't hear what the other fellow is saying because we are 
already framing our next sentence, and sharpening it to a 


Speaking of the economy of words, I think I said what I had 


T.H.T. 
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When you add brilliant printability to the clarity, toughness, and other 
well-known advantages of polyethylene, you can offer your customers a 
packaging material that will work as a powerful merchandising tool for 
their products. Polyethylene film can be economically printed with clear, 
bright colors at high speeds and with sharp registration and good ink 
adhesion. Packages can be formed on automatic machinery — sealed by 
heat-sealing or with adhesives. 
Opens New Packaging Film Markets 

With package designs that combine sparkling, multi-colored printing with 
polyethylene film’s clarity, you can open up new packaging and merchan- 
dising opportunities for your customers. Printed film is now being used 
for dry-cleaner garment bags, produce packaging, soft goods overwrap, 
dairy and meat packaging, laundered shirt packaging, and many other 
applications where visibility, eye-catching color, and protection can be 
combined in a single package to give maximum sales appeal to the product. 


In supplying film for this growing market, keep in mind the special 
advantages of U.S.|. PETROTHENE®@ polyethylene resins: excellent drawdown 
properties ... superior toughness/clarity ratio in finished film... wide 
selection of resins ideally suited for clear or printed packaging film. 
Contact your nearest U.S.I. sales office for information. 

U.S. 1. is helping to expand your polyethylene film market with ads, similar 
to this one, addressed to the produce, food, dry-cleaning, and other package- 
using industries. These ads are designed to pre-sell your potential cus- 
tomers on the sales appeal and other advantages of polyethylene film 
packaging. To receive reprints of this advertising as it appears, write: 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Branches in principal cities 


Why ‘Hush Puppies Bark So Loudly 


This new casual shoe was put over fast because 
Wolverine Shoe had the right marketing formula: 
Right product, name, timing, price, merchandising, 
advertising and promotion, and sales techniques. 


A thousand shoe companies in the 
U.S. are taking a marketing lesson 
from a long-established maker of work 
shoes, Wolverine Shoe & Tanning 
Corp. After 57 years of selling noth- 
ing but work shoes, Wolverine is now 
hitting a new stride with Hush Pup- 
pies, a new line of casual shoes for 
men and boys. 

Today, just 18 months after the 
first pair of Hush Puppies was sold, 
orders are pouring into Wolverine’s 
headquarters at Rockford, Mich., at 
the rate of better than 50,000 pairs 
a week. True, this is just a drop in 
the bucket—not even 1% of the 600 
million pairs of shoes that will be sold 
in the U.S. this year. But Hush Pup- 
pies are carving out an ever larger 
chunk of the casual shoe business be- 
cause Wolverine’s sound marketing 
formula combines elements that add 
up to a successful new product: 


e The product—a casual shoe, made 
of pigskin. It repels water and dirt; 
can be brushed clean with a wire 
brush. it’s sold in 11 colors, more 
than 50 styles to suit every taste. 

e The name—catchy, easy to pro- 
mote, and copyrighted. 

e Timing—right when Americans 
value their leisure more than ever, 
with a growing emphasis on casual 
living and dressing. 

@ Price—competitive and popular, 
at $8.95 and $9.95. 

@ Merchandising—through a lead- 
ing department store, men’s store and 
shoe store in each trading area in the 
country. Wolverine maintains mini- 
mum retail prices; refuses to make 
further deliveries if prices are cut; 
guarantees a high profit to retailers. 


e Advertising and promotion—Wol- 
verine, specializing in four seasonal 
promotions, now ranks as the second 
heaviest advertiser in the entire men’s 


By JAMES G. PLUNKETT 
Senior Associate Editor 


shoe field. Wolverine’s colorful ad 
campaign probably contributed more 
than any other single factor to Hush 
Puppies’ overnight success. 


e Sales techniques—Wolverine 
salesmen concentrate on selling big 
stocks to store buyers for seasonal pro- 
motions; and on working with store 
clerks, showing them how to sell Hush 
Puppies. 


The innovator of Hush Puppies is 
James G. Muir, Wolverine’s vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. He conceived 
the idea for the shoe as well as its un- 
usual name—and has decided on vir- 
tually every element in the marketing 
formula for Hush Puppies. 

The success of Hush Puppies, says 


Muir, is the direct result of a man- 
agement team effort. He credits Vic- 
tor W. Krause for his foresight in 
developing the firm’s own machine for 
skinning pigs. In spite of what seemed 
insurmountable obstacles at times, 
“Mr. Vic” kept the entire manage- 
ment team — including Wolverine’s 
President Adolph K. Krause and Vice 
President Gordon Krause — zeroed 
in on the “pigskin target.” 

Let’s analyze the marketing formula 
that Wolverine management used suc- 
cessfully on Hush Puppies: 

Product . . . Hush Puppies are un- 
usual, from the consumer's viewpoint, 
because they repel water and dirt, and 
can be brushed clean. These unusual 
characteristics are obtained by tanning 


50,000 PAIRS OF HUSH PUPPIES are being sold every week, only 18 months 
after this casual shoe was first put on the market by a work-shoe manufacturer. 
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: The HOTTEST corporate gift item of 1959! 


eeeee ee eeeeeee 
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IT’S NEW: It’s new in concept . . . new in 
style . . . new in versatility . . . new in 
excitement. It’s positively the newest, 
most practical gift item in years. 


IT'S EXCLUSIVE: It’s the only completely 
portable electric mixer-server on the 
market. No competition. As a gift, it 
won’t duplicate anything now owned nor 
previously received. 


IT'S A FAMOUS BRAND—NATIONALLY ADVER- 
TISED: Made by Waring, manufacturers 
of the famous Waring Blendor, it will 
have instantaneous recognition and ac- 
ceptance. Desire-to-own is being whetted 
by full-color ads in 35 Sunday magazine 
sections of leading newspapers. 


IT’S FINEST QUALITY: Like all Waring prod- 
ucts, the Drink Mixer will sell itself again 
and again through years of trouble-free 
use. Made of virtually unbreakable Durez 
polyester. Powerful AC/DC built-in mo- 
tor whirls at 15,000 rpm. Detachable 
cord. Washes itself. It’s a gift that gets 
“thank you’s” for years. 


IT'S A MAN'S (or woman's) GIFT THE WHOLE 
FAMILY WILL LOVE: Designed primarily 
as a cocktail and drink mixer, it’s grab- 
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THE 
WARING 
DRINK 
MIXER 


Curry Yellow 
Skipper Blue 
Antique White 
Flame Red 
Deep Charcoal 


bed by the kids for mixing sodas and 
malteds, and by mom for pancakes, waf- 
fles, omtelettes, soups and dressings. Per- 
fect for giving frozen orange juice an 
aerated “fresh” flavor. Used in living 
room, family room, patio and kitchen. 


IT'S PRICED RIGHT FOR VOLUME GIVING: 
$24.95 is the nationally advertised list 
price. Special quantity situations: quota- 
tions on request. (Think of it—this high- 
style NEW portable electric mixer-server 
for the price of two bottles of good liquor!) 


ORDER NOW ... FOR DELIVERY WHEN YOU 
WANT THEM: Ideal forincentive programs, 
seasonal promotions, and Christmas 
gifts. We urge you to order NOW so we 
can guarantee delivery in the colors you 
want. Individually boxed. Any color mix. 


To request a salesman’s call, or to order 
your Waring Drink Mixer, one or many, 
call Marketing Manager in New York at 
BRyant 9-1082—or write 


WARING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
A Subsidiary of Dynamics Corporation of America 
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American pigskin with a compound of 
fluorine, making it one of the toughest 
of leathers. The resulting leather can 
be finished in a variety of brilliant 
colors. 

(The special method of tanning the 
pigskin to make it repel water and 
dirt was developed by Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. in Wol- 
verine’s laboratories. It is called the 
Scotchgard process and is commer- 
cially available.) 

Wolverine obviously has a fine 
tanned 4 oe Some 150 makers of 
women’s shoes buy this product from 
the company, generally without the 
costly fluorine treatment. Muir notes 
that Wolverine has a virtually un- 
limited source of top-quality raw pig- 
skin because it developed its own 
machine for skinning pigs. The firm 
spent $2 million developing the ma- 
chine, then produced a number of 
them to be loaned to meat packing 
companies. Wolverine buys from these 
packers all the top-quality pigskin it 
can use. 


B® The name... Jim Muir tells this 
story about Hush Puppies. Traveling 
in the South, he ate alone one evening 
in a small cafeteria, pondering over 
a long list of possible names for the 
new casual shoe he was planning to 
introduce. While munching on fried 
catfish and hushpuppies, he couldn't 
resist putting “Hush Puppies” at the 
bottom of the list: “Hush Puppies— 
they quiet your barking dogs!” 

Back at company headquarters, the 
name didn’t sound so corny. By then, 
Muir realized that he had it. Public 
response proved him right. 

Timing . . . No one has to be told 
that the timing was right for a casual 
shoe. With the increasing trend to 
leisure living, Americans are turning 
more to recreation, casual living, and 
casual attire. 

Hush Puppies take full advantage 
of the leisure trend. They are casual, 
colorful, comfortable, yet easy to keep 
presentable. 

Price . . . Hush Puppies are com- 
petitively priced at $8.95 and $9.95. 
Claims Muir: “This is the most popu- 
lar retail price range in men’s foot- 
wear. 

Equally important, Hush Puppies 
are priced to guarantee the retailer 
a minimum profit margin ranging 
from 45 to 50%. 

Merchandising . . . When Wolver- 
ine went on the market with Hush 
Puppies, Muir had to open up popular 
channels of distribution. Wolverine’s 
line of work shoes had been sold 
largely through work clothing outlets. 

With his field force of 56 salesmen, 
Muir concentrated on selling a major 
department store in every market. The 


“But Mr. Weever—the New York News has to be 
our base! You can’t laugh off 2,200,000 exclusive adult 
readers...and 65% of them are in the $5,000 and over bracket.” 
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| job was completed in a year, and now, 

as much as 50% of all men’s shoes 

DETROIT | sold in some department stores are 

FREE | Hush Puppies. Next, he aimed at a 

PRESS | leading men’s store and a major shoe 
store in each market. 

Because Wolverine has tight con- 
trol of the pigskin market (it’s the only 
shoe-maker with a source of U.S. pig- 
skin, says Muir), the company is able 
to maintain a minimum retail price on 
Hush Puppies. Muir asserts that Wol- 
verine will not make further deliveries: 
to any retailer who does not stick to 
the specified minimum price tag. This: 

| policy protects the retailer’s profits,. 
Now | assures him that he will not be under- 
9 sold by the competition. 

Advertising and promotion . . . Al- 

though Muir doesn’t disclose Hush 

® & y | Puppies’ ad budget, it ranks the com- 

for the first time, som as the ated largest advertiser 
| jn the men’s shoe field. 

\ Advertising for Hush Puppies is 

| concentrated on four promotions— 

re ach more than Father's Day, back-to-school, Christ- 

| mas, and, next year for the first time, 

| Easter. These dates give Wolverine 

salesmen definite targets to sell against. 


This ad campaign, always using full 
| color to show Hush Puppies to best 
| advantage, reaches 31 million readers 

four times a year, says Muir. He uses 
| This Week Magazine, Parade, Family 

4 Weekly and supplementary Sunday 


newspapers, plus True and Playboy, 
trade magazines, and cooperative ad- 
F - ewe vertising with retailers. 
Michigan families Sales techniques . . . When a Wol- 
| verine salesman visits a store buyer 
for the first time, he often asks the 
. ‘ a to _ a Sone —, in 2 
ew seconds, the salesman spreads out 
with just ONE 11 pairs of Hush Puppies, fl in bril- 
liant single colors that blend in rain- 
bow fashion. When the buyer turns 
* * around again, the impact of the Hush 
Det rolt daily newspaper | Puppies Taek is often enough to 
(NATION'S FIFTH MARKET) wa tgp 

In selling a new store, Wolverine 
P | salesmen rely heavily on demonstra- 
—the friendly Free Press tions. They show how water rolls off 
| the Hush Puppies like mercury off 
paper. Once a store is sold, Wolverine 
i — oy on building up 
stocks for the four seasonal promo- 

...only morning paper — P 
Muir encourages Wolverine sales- 
| men to spend as much time as possible 
. * * with store clerks, showing them how 
1rl Michigan! | to sell Hush Puppies. A Wolverine 
salesman will bring a wading pool into 
: latest luly-A peakall of We ARG PAeDars arene Se & a store, fill it with water, and float 
Hush Puppies on the surface. Once 
the clerks are sold, Hush Puppies will 
be sold. Says Jim Muir: “The most 
successful salesmen are those who 
work best with clerks. Wherever we 


don’t get close to the clerks, we just 
MATIONAL aePaesentatives: Slory, Brooks & Finley aevan aepaesemtative: George Molloy, New York don’t get results.” @ 


$00,069 daily ation ter (July gust 
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A film preview by Holland-Wegman Productions, Buffalo, producers of TV, educational, industrial, and public relations films. 


says movie producer Sheldon Holland: 


“You see bright pictures even in half-dark rooms... 


“That’s why we preview the movies we make 
on Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors. 


“We can show our productions in their best light with 
these quiet-running projectors. They throw a crisper, spot- 
light-bright picture over every inch of screen. And the 
Pageant’s bell-clear, powerful sound system flatters our 
film’s sound quality at the same time.” 


See, hear, even operate a 
Kodak Pageant Sound Projector yourself 


Your Kodak Audio-Visual dealer will demonstrate any 
time you say. He’ll show you why you see brighter pictures 
in half-dark rooms, (Pageant’s Super-40 Shutter delivers 
40°% more light on the screen than ordinary shutters at 
sound speed). 

One try is all you need to become an expert Pageant 


operator. Set-up and threading are simple, no confusing 
parts for you to attach or adjust. No lubrication records to 
keep. Pageants are factory-oiled for life. Require little up- 
keep even under punishing operating schedules. 

Call your Kodak A-V dealer today or tomorrow for an 
early demonstration, or mail the coupon below to: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodak Pageant 16mm 
Sound Projector, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. | under- 
stand there is no obligation. 


NAME TITLE 


ORGANIZATION. SD 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Foremost’s “Gold Rush” to sales—plus . . . 
Staging a sales contest with plus benefits meant big preparation 
and attention all the way along for Foremost marketing people 


and representatives of ad agency, BBDO. Here’s how it was done: 


Sins 


Pree: 4 


THE SCENE OPENED on a series of eight meetings for district managers, held in CATCHING THE SPIRIT of the contest, 
11 days and covering Foremost’s 37-state operation. Conducted by Divisional Sales district managers in turn presented 
Manager A. E. Schwatka and Ad Manager H. F. Gabrielsen, together with the theme of the event to salesmen. Set- 
BBDO executives, the meetings went all out with costumes, settings, ad samples. ting for meetings in keeping with the 


oa © ° t’s normal to expect sales gains 
F X p Oo : TI ng a { Q n Assets from a sales contest. We do, and we 
have been fortunate in getting them. 
But we also expect to get other bene- 
i n Sales Contests fits, and our experience with our first 
three companywide annual contests, 
covering Foremost plants all over the 
nation has proved that we can get 
other benefits. 
To begin with the sales benefits, 
we feel that our contests have con- 
. : tributed in good measure to the fact 
Quick sales gains are the natural and expected re- F age ds oy ny ing soem 
sults of sales contests, but the real payoff comes those of the previous year. The con- 
tests have always helped to bring 
from such extras as new sales plateaus, develop- about significant sales gains. 
K The immediate gains are ordinarily 
ment of salesmen, increased company loyalty and a contest’s prime aim, but in addition 
we have found that we have been 
able to establish new sales plateaus 
from which to take off in the next 
year’s drive. Last year, for example, 
our “Rough Rider” contest (based on 
the 60th anniversary of the Spanish- 
American War and its hero, Teddy 
Roosevelt) not only won for us doubled 
sales increases over those to be nor- 
mally expected in our business — but 
a substantial portion of the increased 
business was retained. 
This year, in our “Gold Rush” cam- 


integration—especially significant after mergers. 


By ARTHUR E. SCHWATKA 
Divisional Sales Manager 
Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
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Prim”, eee ty 5 
co se oat te 


Alaska “Gold Rush” theme, was a 
Malamute saloon, but costumes and 
other theatrics were up to regional 
groups. This is Minneapolis team. 


paign, tieing in with the addition of 


ENTHUSIASM SPREAD as everyone got into the act. At the Los Angeles sales mee?- 
ing, W. H. Reuter, ad manager of the Southern California Division, enlisted services 
of daughter, Bonnie, to help him present advertising program backing contest. 


Alaska as the 49th state, on top of 
that new plateau we gained some- 
thing like an additional 2% of volume, 


systemwide. In no case have gains 
we have made as the result of an in- 
centive program ever dropped back to 
the pre-program level. So on the basis 
of results in sales, we feel that our 
contests are doing their main job. But 
what else can good contests accom- 
plish? 

In the first place they can help the 
salesmen in the field (as well as their 
supervisory personnel and district and 
division executives) to grow and to 
develop ingenuity and initiative. We 
encourage a great deal of local au- 
tonomy among divisions and districts 
in the handling of contests. While we 
present division managers with the 
theme, working framework and basic 
promotion materials, the managers 
alone determine how these shall be 
used and what incentives shall be 
set. This also generates competition 
among the middle management exec- 
utives. 

Also, and important, we do not set 
hard-and-fast company quotas. Our 
usual procedure is to set general goals, 


with results to be determined accord- 
ing to individual improvement. Each 
district and division determines its 
own quotas. Objectives are in terms 
of overall sales, not sales of individual 
products. This year, for example, we 
took the total current sales rate on all 
products as a base, and added a sug- 
gested quota to it. In each division, 
this process was carried through to 
each plant and to each individual 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE EXTRAS for the 
contest were emphasized throughout 
meetings, and advertising tieing in 
with the theme was outlined. Poster 
at bottom left shows special “Welcome 
to Alaska” half gallon package of 
vanilla ice cream with orange sherbet 
star. Contest theme was also carried 
out in prizes, including expense-paid 
trip to Alaska, genuine totem pole. 


Top Specifier of 
PLUMBING 
EQUIPMENT 
is the 
CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


The consulting engineer is your key 
to a greater share of the market 
for plumbing equipment used in 
commercial, industrial and 
institutional buildings. 

An independent survey, just 
completed, shows that 70.2% of 
the consulting engineers we serve 
have from 70% to 100% 
responsibility for specifying the 
brand of plumbing equipment 
(faucets, fixtures, lush valves) on 
projects they handle. 

Complete findings available. 


| Write for “Plumbing Equipment 


Research Report”. You may be 


| sure your competitors will! 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 

Wayne near Pleasant Street 
St. Joseph, Michigan 

Sell the Men Who 
Write the Specifications 


milk and ice cream route salesman 
so that every man had his individual 
sales goal, in terms of his own past 
accomplishment. 

Our contests are planned to enable 
the route salesmen to utilize the 
knowledge they have gained in our 
training programs. Observing how in- 
telligently they do this helps us to 
evaluate the men. Often we can spot 
latent qualities in a man which ear- 
mark him as a potential candidate for 
a supervisory or management position. 
This evaluation process is carried on 
continuously, of course, on the basis 
of performance in general; but the 
impetus of the incentive programs 
frequently uncovers talents and char- 
acter, initiative and imagination, at 
all levels from routemen on up, which 
confirm our impressions and point out 
the outstanding individuals. 

Any company with a history of 
acquisitions is faced with a problem 
of integration. In our case each new 
company acquired had a different 
name and in the case of most of the 
major acquisitions, the name was re- 
tained regionally. This meant that the 
regional organizations and their per- 
sonnel were strangers to each other, 


and to Foremost, the parent body. 

While we look forward to the time 
when all our products will bear the 
same name—Foremost—a more imme- 
diate concern is the integration of 
personnel. We thought that one big 
step in this direction would be to 
have all of our divisions work together 
in a common contest, because (1) a 
habit would thus be established of 
working in unison toward common 
goals and (2) the divisions, districts 
and their personnel would have an 
opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with one another through 
the exchange of reports and commu- 
nications on progress and results. They 
would also get to know some of the 
company’s top management. 

We believe that the three nation- 
wide contests held since 1957 have 
helped tremendously to improve and 
hasten integration. 

Along with integration, a company 
composed of merged units has a prob- 
lem of loyalty, which cannot be com- 
manded but may be won. It is not 
the easiest task to transplant a sense 
of loyalty from the acquired company, 
its name and brands, personnel and 
policy, to the new “parent.” Time 


p------------------->--- tT 


Sawyer’s 3:D 


full-color photography 


can increase your sales 


Let us prove that Sawyer’s View-Mas- 
ter 3-D full-color photography can do 
a selling job for you! 

Learn why hundreds of national firms 
use View-Master 3-D color pictures to 
introduce new products, show new 
applications and installations. 


See the startling realism View- Master 
3-D pictures give to products— whether 
foods, fashions or construction equip- 
ment. 

Write for free sample View- Master 
reel and hand viewer. Check additional 
information you want. 


["] Salesmen’s Aid. How a few picture reels and 7 ounce 
hand viewer let salesmen show complete product lines 

["] Direct Mail. Why new and old customers take the 
time to look at color pictures in 3 D. 

["] Displays. How View-Master 3-D color pictures and 

~ viewers make effective, low-cost displays. 

Name 

( ompany _ - — 

Street —— 

SSS ee 
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Mail to Sawyer’s Inc., P.O. Box 490, Portland 7, Oregon | 


November 20, 


a ae ” 


“Having fun making sales” is a 
big feature of big sales, accord- 
ing to A. E. Schwatka, Foremost 
Dairies’ sales manager for fluid 
milk and ice cream, and key 
man in the company’s incentive 
contests. 


For Schwatka a really effective 
contest should .. . 
1. Include action, mystery, 
humor. 
2. Provide a challenge. 
3. Foster personnel identifica- 
tion. 
4. Provide genuine means for 
the men 
measureable results. 


to accomplish 


with a well-planned con- 


1. The permanent sales pla- 
teau is raised. 


2. Sales personnel have the 
opportunity to develop 
themselves. 

3. Potentialities of the best 


men stand out — enabling 


The Extras IN—and OUT of Sales Contests 


management to spot can- 


didates for supervisory and 
executive positions. 


4. Team loyalty and a sense 
of 


belonging _ increases 
along with individual com- 
petition. 


5. Integration of wide-spread 
districts and division is en- 
hanced. This is especially 
valuable after mergers. 


1959 


its board chairman. 


World’s “Longest Milk Route” 


From a major portion of the U.S. to the Far East—is the Foremost 
Dairies, Inc., story of a milk run. This San Francisco-headquartered 
dairy has grown in only 18 years of operation from a south- 
eastern company with six plants and almost no profits, to the third 
largest dairy in the country, with additional operations in Guam, 
Okinawa and Japan, and 1958 sales of more than $425 million. 

Foremost was started in 1931 in Jacksonville, Fla., by Paul E. 
Reinhold. From the first it focused on upgrading milk (of poor 
quality at that time in the South) by helping and teaching dairy- 
men to improve pastures, feeding, and finally the quality of their 
breeding stock. A combination of high-grade product and aggres- 
sive merchandising and advertising soon made the company the 
largest independent dairy in the South. 

Then through a series of mergers, Foremost extended opera- 
tions to areas of big population-growth potential, including the 
Southwest, Midwest and West Coast, as well as the Far East. 

Through its mergers the dairy has also acquired leaders: Dr. 
Grover D. Turnbow, president (formerly head of the “International 
Group”); and P. Reid Oliver, executive vice president (formerly 
president of American Dairies). Paul Reinhold, founder, is now 


and tact are required. But the process 
can be helped by bringing the divi- 
sions and districts and their sales per- 
sonnel into command activities. The 
loyalty and spirit of cooperation gen- 
erated by our companywide contests 
has been heartening. Districts and 
divisions have been caught up by the 
dramatic themes to work together as 
never before. 

We give a great deal of thought 
to our contest themes. Our contest 
pattern has been improving year by 
year in its ability to foster increased 
sales and the plus benefits outlined. 

Why do we emphasize such quali- 
ties as excitement and mystery in 
contests? Because of the nature of a 
good salesman and the fact that Fore- 
most — probably in common with all 
companies that depend on active, ag- 
gressive selling — sees the salesman as 
all-important. To us he is the Horatio- 
on-the-corporate-bridge, the man who 
handles the competition and meets 
the consumer of our products. It’s the 
salesman’s nature to think and act 
dramatically and to see himself as 
important too; but often in the daily 
routine the excitement may be lost. 

The annual contest is an opportu- 
nity to restore this excitement to his 
work and to dramatize his real im- 
portance to the company. The typical 
salesman reacts to action, glamor, ex- 
citement. He responds to humor. He 
enjoys a challenge and increased op- 
portunity to show off. He wants to 
be able, personally, to identify him- 
self with the vigor of the chosen sales 


theme. And, to bring it all down to 
earth and self-interest, he wants to 
be able to show measurable results 
for which he is rewarded. 

In 1957, we launched a Key Man 
contest — its objective to locate the 
“key men” throughout our organiza- 
tion. Besides other incentives, the key 
men so found were given gold tie 
clips in the form of a key with Fore- 
most identification superimposed. 
Every man wanted to receive com- 
panywide recognition as one of its 
“key men” and the contest was suc- 
cessful in generating both competi- 
tiveness and a sense of the part of 
each in relation to the whole. 

This year’s “Gold Rush” campaign 
once again embodied the dash, excite- 
ment, glamor and identification with 
a great event. As we brought out in 
our meetings and communications, the 
gold seekers who opened up Alaska 
were not unlike the Foremost people 
who are pushing into new territories 
seeking the gold of sales. Both had 
the spirit of adventure, the rugged 
masculinity that would not be denied. 
The Alaska gold seekers literally 
created a new state in their personal 
search for the territory’s hidden re- 
sources. Alaska had frozen assets 
which the gold seekers uncovered. We 
wanted to uncover ours. 

With initial gains representing 2% 
above anticipated performance, and 
the new levels holding up well, we 
believe we shall not be disappointed. 

Two percent of $425 million is not 
peanuts. @ 
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FIRST 


45.3% 


MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 
23.6% 
Farm Journal A survey of 4,726 Mid- 
17.7% west farms, conducted 
‘ by the merket research 
Successful Farming division of Mutena- 
4.2% 


Erickson, Inc., advertis- 
Capper's Farmer 


ing agency. 


45.3% 
MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 

18.6% 
Successful Farming 


16.9% 


Farm Journal 


A survey of 385 Midwest 
county agents as to what 
farm publication is ''most 

influential’’ ameng 
a 3.2% farmers of their respec- 
Capper's Farmer tive counties. 


with DEALERS! 


60.3% 
MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


Ha 9.2% 


Farm Journal 


8.8% 


Successful Farming 


§ 1.9% 


Capper's Farmer 


with ADVERTISERS! 


+ 37.8% MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


Based on 7,726 dealer 
replies received by 
wholesalers in nine cate- 
gories. Individual cate- 
gories of dealer prefer- 
ence available on request. 


Source: Farm Publication Reports 
Comparative Lineage 1948-1958. 


Capper's Farmer 
(decreased page 


-36. -25.2% 
size in 1953) 26 8% 


Ferm Successful 
Journal Farming 


-47.5% 


Only one medium in the World's 
Richest Farm Market can offer you 
this four-way proof of local impact. 
Se, buy the Unit—one order, one 
plate at a substantial saving in rates. 


MIDWEST 


Farm Paper 


UNIT 


WALLACES FARMER ¢ THE FARMER 
PRAIRIE FARMER ¢ NEBRASKA FARMER 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


ADDRESS: Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Sales 
offices at: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
... 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
... 110 Sutter Street, San Francisco 4... 
159 South Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 4, 
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Promotion Kits for Builders 
Help Crawford Sell Garage Doors 


Half of kit’s aids point 
out quality features of 
model home to viewers; 
others encourage them 
to try Crawford door. 


We'll bet that you have never seen 
a self-service display of garage doors 
in a super market. What is more, you 
probably never will. 

This does not mean, however, that 
people would not buy garage doors 
that were “impulse” displayed where 
they could be seen, touched, operated, 
and even sniffed if need be. Of course, 
a suitable market is needed for this— 
one in which there are plenty of peo- 
ple, most of whom feel no conscious 
need for new garage doors, but all of 
whom are generally in a new-home or 
home-improvement frame of mind. 

That is one reason why Crawford 
Door Co., Detroit, decided to promote 
its wares at many of the thousands of 
“model homes” that are constantly be- 
ing opened to the public all over the 
country. 

But since the typical builder would 
surely forbid a company from barging 
into his model home to deliver a sales 
pitch to his shoppers, Crawford had to 
find a way to promote its doors with 
the builder’s blessings. In fact, a pri- 
mary objective would be to win the 
builder as an even faster friend. 

Carl B. Anderson, manager of mar- 
ket analysis and merchandising for 
Crawford, decided that the builder, 
“like the aggressive retailer, not only 
must attract customers to his building 
site—he must make it easier for them 
to make up their minds in favor of 
what he is selling. 

“This angled our thinking,” Ander- 
son continues, “toward a tie-in pack- 
age—a tailor-made kit of display items, 
including several on Crawford garage 
doors—that could be produced for a 
selected list of builders in quantities 
sufficiently large to bring the per unit 
cost down to a nominal figure well 
within the budget.” 

A kit of this type would not only 


LAID OUT here are all the sales aids included in Crawford’s merchandising kit for 
use in model homes. The pieces at left are filled in by the builder to show the 
general features of the home. Those at right promote the Crawford door. 


board. That's the featured Crawford garage door behind him, on “impulse” display. 
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save 
my 
time... 


tell me by telegram! 


We use telegrams all the time to speed facts and figures quickly, 


clearly, and in writing. No interruptions. Saves time and money 


for everyone! WESTERN UNION 


The second decision was on a | 


MOVING, U.S.A. 


. another freedom enjoyed by Americans 


a 


DIE-CUT FOOTPRINTS used by Craw- 
ford Door remain intact and readable 
after many months’ rovgh treatment 
and wear in model-home exhibition. 


Moving to any point in the U. S. A. at any time is a privilege 
sometimes overlooked. Wheaton specializes in safe moves for you or for 
your personnel. Particular care is given office equipment, displays 


and exhibits . . . crated or uncrated. Next time call a Wheaton Agent. favorably dispose the builder toward 


| the Crawford Door Co., but would 

also provide plenty of opportunity to 

COAST TO COAST LONG DISTANCE MOVING | Show off the company’s own product. 
Anderson’s first major problem was 
paring down the long list of builders 


In the West. call OVER 525 to achieve a workable number who 
AGENTS IN ALL could be given the yet unborn promo- 
PRINCIPAL CITIES | tion kit. He says, “Penetrating this 


market, through some 4,500 builders 

of model homes and garages, presented 

Th 45 f . ; ¥ Usiggaer:+ a major challenge. The ramifications 

of working with, and through, so many 

e man rom Cunningham & Walsh builder a Poe aoe too com- 

? plex to be practicable. Also, the costs 

of such a program were clearly pro- 
hibitive.” 

The builders who fell into any of 
these four categories were immedi- 
ately eliminated: 

@ Those who did not build or fea- 

ture garages. 


@ Those who had not been sold on 
Crawford garage doors. 


@ Those who were known to be un- 
interested in doing any merchan- 
dising. 

® Those who preferred to purchase 
their own promotional material 
on an individual custom basis. 

From the many names which still 

appeared on Crawford’s list, a master 

group of builders who were most 

likely to make use of the materials 
\j was selected. 

ae : ’ ; ; — | Once this problem was out of the 

How do you get larger displays for your product in supermarkets? Is more | Way, two major policy decisions re- 

personalized service possible for chain stores? If so, how? Jerry Feniger, C&W’s mained to be made. The first wes the 


: : ee extent of “sell” that could be included 
Vice-President for TV-Radio Programming, has the answers to these questions. | jn the kit to insure success from the 


By working on the spot, C&W advertising men are gathering the up-to-date facts | standpoint of the builder and the com- 
on America’s buying and selling patterns. That’s why more than 4000 hours | pany. It was immediately decided to 


were spent in the field last year by the men from Cunningham & Walsh Inc. ve pares ng a pe 4 _ 


Offices located in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco. | houses, and keeping the pressure low 
| on Crawford. 
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The second decision was on a 
theme that could be used to tie to- 
gether all the materials in the pro- 
posed kit. It was decided to approach 


the promotion from the standpoint of | 


—_— A little later in the planning, 


e slogan, “the sign of sagan for 


your home” was adopted for use on 
all major pieces in the kit. 

After every conceivable promotional 
need of a builder had been carefully 


weighed, a list of 66 point-of-purchase 


materials was compiled to form the 


basis of the kit. In addition to these, 
newspaper ad mats were prepared. 

Just about half the pieces in the kit 
‘are completely free of the Crawford 
name. Included in this group are such 
things as a large poster on which may 
be listed the “quality” subcontractors 
‘who worked on the house; another 
poster for listing the “quality” brands 
of materials used in the house; several 
adhesive labels printed with company 
trademarks (G-E, Masonite, etc.) for 
display in appropriate places in the 
house; a unige “sold” sign that leaves 
a large blank space for the name of 
the new owner. 

Also included are a variety of tent 
cards and small adhesive signs which 
can be lettered to point out special 
features, salesmen’s badges, promo- 
tional literature and the like. 

All of the items that are included 
to promote the Crawford garage door 
are designed to be used in or near the 
garage. Included in this part of the 
kit are several poster-type signs to 
identify the door as a Crawford, a wide 
variety of small adhesive signs that 
point out every feature of the door. 
Like the others, the Crawford signs 
bear the “quality” slogan. 


& All pieces that would be exposed to 
the weather or to scuffing were made 
of a tough vinyl plastic. The large 
posters are adhesive-backed for easy 
mounting on the house itself or on a 
blank signboard. 

Carl Anderson is pleased with the 
results. He says, “A substantial quan- 
tity of the kits was produced and of- 
fered to our distributors for use by 
merchandising-minded garage and 
home builders across the country. 

“Acceptance of the material was en- 
thusiastic and immediate. Many build- 
ers who could not have afforded a 
program of this type are today using 
the Crawford point-of-purchase items. 
Many have expressed thanks and sat- 
isfaction. Still others have reordered. 

“We had proved to ourselves—while 
staying within budget boundaries— 
that it was possible to create a quality 
merchandising package that could help 
others, with limited funds, sell their 
products and in the natural course of 
events, sell ours as well.” @ 


What's a 
holiday 
without 
HENNESSY 


Ae—_ 


Even if he has everything... 
you can be sure 
he never has enough 
COGNAC BRANDY pd 
By 


| * & */v.s.0.P./Bras D'Or/x.0./extra 
| 80 & 84 proof e¢ Schieffelin & Co., New York SS 
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sions of personality. Write Alan S$ 


AJA DTU WU/SDITINGO FEOQR  _. Dannahne Vice President. Richmond 


ONCE UPON A TIME there was a man who prided himself on making 
the best fudge in the state. And one night a friend of his, who was a very 
smart automobile salesman, came over to play pinochle. When he sampled 
the fudge, he told his host that it was positively the finest candy he had ever 
tasted, and he advised his friend to wrap each piece in gold foil, to package it 
in a silver box with green stripes, and sell it by mail. In a few months there 
were more orders than candy, so his friend advised him to set up a small 
plant, and start distributing the candy through department stores and super- 
markets as well as by mail. Before long the business was so big that a new 
plant had to be built, and the candy maker hired a sales manager away from 
another big candy manufacturer to run the business. When someone asked 
him why he didn’t offer the job to his friend who had helped him so much, 
the candy maker replied, ‘Who, Bi/? Why he doesn’t know anything dentin 


candy. He sells cars.” 


MORAL: There are no hard people or soft people. The same people who buy cars 
buy candy—and the same people who buy steel buy soft drinks. Which is why the 
smart advertiser doesn’t judge an agency on the kind of products its clients pro- 
duce, but on the kind of advertising it produces for its clients. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD 
Advertising Well Directed 


Detroit ¢ New York @ Chicago e Los Angeles ¢ Hollywood ¢ San Francisco ¢ Washington e Denver ¢ Atlanta ¢ Dallas ¢ Kansas City ¢ Cincinnati 
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major appliances, automobiles and au- mean new methods of selling and buy- nual service volume per dealer was 
tomotive products medicinec cnan ee Sy cee C.F ee Oe a eC || i 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Newspaper Analysis 


A study of adult readership by Sind- 
linger & Co., Inc., which covers read- 
ership of daily newspapers in the 14 
counties designated by the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations as the Philadel- 
phia Retail Trading Area. Tabulation 
covers all basic sample interviews 
completed in the area for the year 
1958. Twelve of the 14 counties in 
the area have fallen automatically into 
Sindlinger’s national random sample 
since it started functioning in 1955. 
Two additional counties, Cape May 
and Cumberland, were surveyed in 
identical fashion to complete the re- 
port. Interviewing is continuous every 
day of the week. Write Leonard Bach, 
Promotion Manager, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Dept. SM, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lowell, Mass, 1959 


Thirteenth annual analysis of the 
Lowell Market Area, with a popula- 
tion of 200,000, $365 million in bank 
deposits and $251,662,000 annual 
family expenditures. Detailed data in- 


clude population and housing, retail 
services and wholesale trade, manu- 
facturing establishments, family char- 
acteristics and annual family expendi- 
tures, agricultural market. Write Frank 
Lawlor, General Manager, The Sun, 
Dept. SM, Lowell, Mass. 


The Climate of Persuasion 


A study of the public image of ad- 
vertising media, the purpose of which 
is to isolate and measure one of the 
major elements in the decision to buy. 
It was undertaken to explore two prac- 
tical questions: Do the major media 
differ significantly in personality? Can 
a valid measure of these differences 
be obtained? It is an attempt to 
identify, measure and compare the 
public images of radio, television and 
newspapers in the Richmond urban 
and suburban area. Based on proba- 
bility sampling, results can be project- 
ed to population totals. They indicate 
that these media do have separate and 
distinct images which can be defined 
and measured in terms of nine dimen- 


Make no mistake . . . fill up the gap in your marketing map! 


Buying doesn’t stop at the imaginary lines of Salt Lake 
City ... but extends out hundreds of miles into a great 
mountain basin. Here 142 million persons make Salt 


Lake an exception to buying just the “first 20" markets. 
If you just run down the list, you'll pass up a good buy! 


When you advertise in Salt Lake’s two metropolitan 


newspapers, you not only reach and sell “INNER” 
Salt Lake with its 42 million people but you also auto- 


matically open the door to a million more prosperous 
prospects residing in “OUTER” Salt Lake. 


sions of personality. Write Alan S 
Donnahoe, Vice President, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch and Richmond News 
Leader, Dept. SM, Richmond, Va. 


Southern Farm Families 


A new survey reveals that they use 
enormous amounts of household prod- 
ucts such as floor wax, silver polish, 
shoe polish, steel scouring pads, deo- 
dorizers, bleaches, drain pipe solvents, 
laundry starch, bluing and dyes, glue, 
insecticides and pesticides. The num- 
ber of families buying each brand of 
such products is part of the report. 
Write Orville C. Demaree, Director 
of Research, The Progressive Farmer, 
Dept. SM, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Charlotte, N. C., Home Inventory 


Fifth annual study of product own- 
ership and brand rankings. It is de- 
signed to ascertain marketing charac- 
teristics as well as ownership and 
usage of selected products purchased 
by families in nine counties: Cab- 
arrus, Catawba, Gaston, Iredell, Lin- 
coln, Mecklenburg, Rowan, Union, 
N. C., and York, S. C. Data for Meck- 
lenburg County and eight surround- 
ing counties are reported separately. 
Part 1 covers marketing characteristics, 


Che Salt Lake Tribune 
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Represented Nationally by MOLONEY REGAN & SCHMITT, Metro Comics Network 
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major appliances, automobiles and au- 
tomotive products, medicines, soap 
and cleaning materials and cosmetic 
and toilet articles. Part 2 covers 
food products and general products 
(watches, mattresses, etc.) Write J. 
Robert Covington, Vice President and 
Managing Director, Station WBT and 
WBTV, Dept SM, 1 Jefferson PIl., 
Charlotte 8, N. C. 


Jet Clippers 


Color-illustrated booklet on the new 
freedom they offer: new patterns of 
thought about travel, trade and inter- 
national relations—changes that could 


mean new methods of selling and buy- 
ing; new markets for almost any prod- 
uct; altogether different types of vaca- 
tions; enlarging the leisure market. 
Write Willis G. Lipscomb, Vice Presi- 
dent, Traffic and Sales, Pan American 
World Airways System, Dept. SM, 
P. O. Box 1790, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Car Dealer Market 


Fourth biannual survey data com- 
piled by R. L. Polk & Co. It’s a big 
market, with a 10% increase in service 
volume during 1958. Returns from 
every state and every size community 
in the country show the average an- 


@ New Equipment Digest has an outstanding record 
of growth in acceptance and reader action. The 
average number of sales leads per page is now at 
an all-time high! 


That’s why your advertising in N.E.D. is the fast- 
est, most economical way to: 


1. Search for new applications for your 
products. 


2. Contact new buying influences. 


3. Find important new customers in any ~ 
industry. 


4. Maintain coverage of present customers 
and prospects in all industrial markets. 


TO BUY. 


NEW EDITORIAL STUDY 


An up-to-the-minute picture of in- 
dustry’s most active buying group. 
Helpful information for all indus- 
trial advertisers, including latest 
data on N.E.D. market coverage, 
readership and advertising results. 
Write or call for your copy. 


N.E.D. helps you accomplish all these important 
marketing objectives by reaching industry’s most 
active buying group. . 


. when they’re READY 


A Publication, Penton Bidy., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


NOW OVER 84,500 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 44,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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nual service volume per dealer was 
$112,300 for parts sales, $13,900 for 
accessories sales, and $87,200 for labor 
sales. There are also data on size 
and character of dealerships and deal- 
ership plans, mechanical and service 
work, who buys the paint in the bump 
and paint department, equipment 
owned. Write J. W. Finney, Promo- 
tion and Research Director, Automo- 
tive News, Dept. SM, 965 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets 
or samples described in recent advertise- 
ments in Sales Management? 


Choose-It-Yourself Gift Plan: How you 
can send every one on your gift list just 
what he or she wants. L & C Mayers Co., 
Dept. SM 304, 516 W. 34th St., New 
York 1, N. Y. 


List-O-Trades: A direct mail catalog to 
use in locating new dimensions in market- 
ing campaigns, maintaining customer 
mailing lists, pinpointing prospects or 
blanketing a mass market. W. S. Ponton, 
Inc., Dept. SM, 44 Honeck St., Engle- 
wood, N. J. 


Indianapolis Facts: A condensed report 
of the economic picture of Metropolitan 
Indianapolis. The Indianapolis Star and 
News, Dept. SM, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Quick-Change Poster Frames: How they 
can be used for changeable messages on 
trucksides, indoor or outdoor P-O-P, etc. 
Arlington Aluminum Co., Dept. SM, 
19005 W. Davison St., Detroit 23, Mich. 


Prize Book and new promotional allow- 
ance plan. John Plain & Co., Dept. SM. 
444 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, III. 


Binders and Indexes: How they can be 
custom-styled for your particular types of 
presentations. The Heinn Co., Dept. SM, 
326 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Advertising Gifts: New catalog contain- 
ing complete details on how you can im- 
press, serve or remind your customers of 
you and your services. Specialty Division, 
Nascon Products, Division of Eaton Paper 
Corp., Dept. SM, 475 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Hotel Service: Information about new 
services for sales meetings. Manger Ho- 
tels, Convention Dept. SM, 4 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


No. 1 Test City: Data on the latest cam- 
paign. Rockford Morning Star and Rock- 
ford Register-Republic, Dept. SM, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


Oil-Drilling-Producing Industry: Market 
data book. World Oil, Dept. SM, Gulf 
Publishing Co., Houston, Tex. 


Reader Action on Advertising in Volume 
Feeding Management: Quotes as report 
by Daniel Starch & Associates. Volume 
Feeding Management, Dept. SM, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Howe st You Research it... 


The Syracuse Newspapers 
Circulation Delivers 


the TOTAL Standard 
Metropolitan Area 


and... MORE! 


FIFTEEN COUNTIES—that’s the Syracuse market. And . . . whatever 


your market data source, there’s only one effective way to sell ALL 
of the Syracuse Market . . . the Syracuse Newspapers. 


They deliver 100% of Syracuse and Onondaga County and up to ONE-THIRD THE TOTAL AREA 


90% coverage in the three-county Syracuse Metropolitan Area.* OF NEW YORK STATE 


POPULATION: 1,459, 
But . . . when you think of the Syracuse Market . . . THINK OF ON: 1,459,100 


ALL OF IT. Syracuse Newspapers also deliver up fo 76% of the 
12 surrounding counties which comprise the TOTAL SYRACUSE BLG 
MARKET. No other combination of media delivers comparable 


coverage at comparable cost! m@ SPENDABLE INCOME 
a RETAIL SALES 


= FOOD SALES 
FULL COLOR AVAILABLE — 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Onondaga, Oswego and 
Represented Nationally by and Madison Counties 


MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT U.S. DEPT. BUDGET STANDARD DEFINITION 


the SYRACU EWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


‘@: CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 229,181 Sunday Herald-American 202,737 Sunday Post-Standard 103,496 
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PREFERENCES 


by the millions! 


You can push preferences by the mil- 
lions right into new sales records for 
your product when you pre-sell the 
more than 5% million heavy-spending 
families who regularly read FIRST 
38 MARKETS GROUP magazines. 
Within the pivotal markets of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia — 
which account for 19% of Total U. S. 
Effective Buying Income — the com- 


petition for consumers’ attention and 
share of spendable income is an im- 
portant factor in causing family cov- 
erage of General Magazines, Syndi- 
cated Sunday Supplements, Radio 
and TV to thin out. To produce maxi- 
mum sales at greatest profit in these 
huge sales areas, there is no substi- 
tute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ domi- 
nant 55% COVERAGE of all the 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 


ae Nees 


ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 


families. 

In addition, the finest Rotogravure 
and Colorgravure reproduction in the 
FIRST Sections of the FIRST News- 
papers of the FIRST 3 Cities assures 
you maximum package and product 
EY Edentification. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold... it’s 


-FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Mew Yorn 17,8 ¥., News Building, 220 Last 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7.4894 + CHICAGO 11 I Inbune Tower SUperior 7 0043 + SAN FRANCISCO 4 Cali! , 15S Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 + Los ANGELES 5. Cali!., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, BUakirk $-3557 
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Stirring Saga of a One-Handed Egg Beater 


(or—No Egg on Ekco’s Face) 


Ekco Products’ one-handed egg beater wasn’t even 
a new idea—but with clever merchandising, Ekco has 
used it to whip up a 1,000% increase for the line. 


By ROBERT A. KELLY 
Midwest Editor 


Have you a new product which, if 
introduced tomorrow, would “shake 
up” your industry, delight your cus- 
tomers and produce a 1,000% in- 
crease in your sales of that particular 
line of equipment? 

Ekco-Autoyre Division of the Ekco 
Products Co. has, did and is! The 
Chicago-based company has cleverly 
converted an Archimedean idea into 
a Cinderella-type success story in- 
volving a one-handed egg beater es- 
pecially designed for two-handed peo- 
ple. 

With competition in the egg beater 
business getting stiffer, Ekco was de- 
termined to avoid a beating. Un- 
fortunately, sales of the regular 
stamped-type beater, ranging in price 
from 89 cents to $1.50, had been 
declining over a number of years. 
The blame was placed on the in- 
troduction of higher-price die-cast 
beaters. The reason was simple. When 
competition began mass-producing the 
die-cast units, the price-spread be- 
tween the two beaters gradually di- 
minished. For a small addition, the 
housewife would certainly buy the 
better beater. 

Ekco decided to reverse the trend. 

Malcolm Smith, vice president, 
merchandising, set to work designing 
an egg beater based on the principle 
of rotating an object by pressing down 
on its handle. 

Actually, the idea filtered down 
from ancient Greece. One-hand beat- 
ers have been on the market for dec- 
ades, with, however, indifferent suc- 
cess. 

69-CENT WORLD BEATER reversed trend of declining sales of Ecko’s line of stamped The Ekco product, therefore, had to 

i pede be good looking, well constructed, 
egg beaters. Good design and durability combined with lively P-O-P displays to sensibly packaged. It had to offer an 
push sales above those of electric mixers for the whole industry. In-store setups. attractive yet realistic price. And, fin- 
included electrically operated beater and cup and an activated display card that ally, it had to function properly and 
simulates a beater in action. Ten thousand retail displays will be distributed. continuously. (continued on page 86) 
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It was decided to use an exclusive 
chrome-plating process on the metal 
parts as well as a selection of colors 
for the handle: natural, red, yellow, 
turquoise and pink. 

In spite of a flood of packaging 
suggestions all to the contrary, Smith 
selected a simple tag looped through 
the handle-hole on a string. In spite 
of extensive criticism of this method, 
he held to his decision. Behind his 
choice lay a shrewd purpose. He knew 
the housewife would not accept a 
novelty item like this unless she could 
pick it up, try it, play with it. Card- 


ing it, or packaging it would have 
prevented this. A large part of the 
later success of the product is at- 
tributed to this simple device. 

Finally, it was priced low (69 cents) 
to discourage competition. 

At last, Ekco had an egg beater ap- 
parently capable of bolstering the sale 
of the entire line of stamped egg 
beaters as well as becoming a good 
staple gadget in its own right. 

In July 1958 the first inkling of 
things to come was noticed at the one- 
hand beater’s introduction at the Na- 
tional Housewares Show in Atlantic 


months from now. 


If You Wait ’Til This Happens 
—You'll Be TOO LATE! 


Before ground is broken, the consulting engineer's decisions 
usually have been made, and the specifications written. 


Time lag between specification date and time for you to ship 
your products is usually 6 to 9 months, or longer! 


Advertise NOW in Consuttinc ENGINEER to influence orders 


The sooner you sell the Consulting Engineer, the sooner 
you can expect to receive the orders. 


Consulting Engineer saint joseph, Michigan 


The Consulting Engineer's Professional Magazine 
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City. Twelve beaters were taken to 
the show and eleven quickly disap- 
peared. The twelfth beater was 
chained down while additional sam- 
ples were ordered. 

The national variety chains were the 
first on the merchandising bandwagon. 
F. W. Woolworth was the first to 
jump into the one-hand egg beater 
business. The chain displayed an as- 
sortment of different colors in a few 
test stores and, based on the terrific 
results, set up the displays nationally. 
Other chains joined the parade and 
doubled and tripled dollar volume for 
the space used. 

The color selection alone has been 
credited with unusual attention-getting 
value as well as being responsible for 
large impulse-buying. This one factor 
gained in importance as the merchant 
realized that, in trying to merchandise 
a single color, he was depriving him- 
self of considerable added profit. 

Smith is still amazed at the tre- 


One Hand 
Behind His Back 


Ekco’s vice president of merchan- 
dising, Malcolm Smith, is credited 
with the egg beater design that 
permits a housewife to beat eggs 
with one hand and cuff Junior 
with the other. A University of 
Pennsylvania grad ('42), Smith 
joined Ekco in 1946, performed a 
variety of jobs for the housewares 
firm until appointed to his pres- 
ent position in 1958. Still as sur- 
prised as anyone at the immedi- 
ate success of the one-handed 
beater, Smith’s main job now is 
keeping sales at this record pace. 


Malcolm Smith 


mendous publicity received by the 
beater. Parade Magazine, the Sunday 
supplement with a circulation of more 
than 9 million, showed it twice, the 
second time as one of the 12 best 
new items of 1958. 

The company reprinted and mer- 
chandised all of the publicity it re- 
ceived, especially to the salesmen, 
who employed it as an effective part 
of their sales presentations. 

Persistence appears to be the great- 
est single factor responsible for the 
continued success of the beater. In 
sales meetings, trade mailings and cus- 
tomer conferences, everyone echoed 
the theme—continued appeal, the still 
untapped market, profit potential. 

Ekco met the unexpected accept- 
ance with heavy in-store promotion. 
The company describes its advertising 
and promotional outlay as insignificant 
in relation to sales. Rather, Smith is 
concerned with making the most of 
the momentum the product has al- 
ready received. Nine months after the 
product’s introduction, Ekco devel- 
oped an electrically operated beater 
display showing two beaters in opera- 
tion in a glass and a cup. This prodded 
sales to a new high. 

The display is sold to dealers for 
about $9, with Ekco absorbing about 
$6 of the total $15 cost. Ten thousand 
displays are expected to be in retail 
operation by the end of the year. 


®& Three brand new merchandising 
devices are aimed at pushing the sales 
curve still higher. One is a colorfully 
activated display-header card showing 
simulated beater action, and operated 
by a D-size flashlight battery. It can 
be hung on a super market basket or 
on a wall in a high-traffic area. Sec- 
ond, the beaters are now being pack- 
aged for sale in regions where the 
“try-it-out” factor is no longer so com- 
pelling, because of prolonged expo- 
sure. 

Third, beaters are now available in 
2-dozen counter-display boxes. 

The result is that Ekco now has 
merchandising devices capable of gain- 
ing acceptance and stimulating sales 
in virtually every type of retail opera- 
tion. 

Sales Vice President Maurice Coss- 
man predicts that there will be little 
or no let-up in current momentum. 
He points to the fact that at no time 
were exaggerated claims made for the 
beater. The promotion message has 
always claimed: “Here is an economi- 
cal beater which will mix a small 
amount of food or liquid in a glass 
or cup. It frees one hand to hold the 
container and eliminates the necessity 
of cleaning extra mixing bowls.” 

Both Cossman and Smith feel the 
fantastic appeal of the one-hand beater 


centers around this jiffy operation. 
And the ready-mix boom is expected 
to add a new boost to sales. 

Smith estimates that sales of just the 
one-hand beater will exceed the ap- 
pliance industry's estimated total sales 
of electric mixers this year (about 3.5 
million units). 

Because of the quick acceptance of 
this product, however, the Production 
Department has been deluged with 
problems. Says Cossman, “Like many 
another company’s, our production 
line was set up to provide the greatest 
efficiency and profit in terms of esti- 


mated annual sales. This involved a 
single day-shift on a 5-day basis. 
However, within two months, we had 
devoured three-quarters of what had 
been estimated as the first year’s vol- 
ume. We re-estimated this volume 
and went on a 3-shift basis on a single 
set of tools, while bringing in a set 
of stand-by tools. Sales continued to 
skyrocket and within a short time we 
were on three 8-hour shifts, six days 
a week, on two sets of tools, necessi- 
tating a third set of tools as stand-by. 
What started out to be another item 
for Department 10, “Gadget Assem- 


how to build a continent 


Start with a single shovel of earth. Add 
another and another and another. Then 


you'll have a continent . . 


. a continuity of 


earth. You need continuity for success- 
ful advertising, too. It’s particularly effec- 
tive with newspapers. Newspapers go into 
the same homes day after day, week after 
week, To tell, to sell, to keep sold. Because 
we believe so strongly in the value of 
continuity in advertising, we have pio- 
neered a new frequency-volume discount 
plan to encourage advertisers to take ad- 
vantage of the impact of continuity. It 
offers discounts with no increase in exist- 
ing rates. The Continuity-Impact-Discount 
plan makes possible the most effective use 


of newspapers. 


Let your Branham representative show you 
how C-I-D will get increased advertising 
impact for you in the Louisville market. 


The Conrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 
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HOW TO BEAT 
THE SUMMER SALES SLUMP! 


On January 1, 1960—when most people are thinking about snow 
tires, overcoats and runny noses—Sales Management will devote 
a major part of its issue to the theme: 


Plan Now, Budget Now, Take Action Now to... 
BEAT THE SUMMER SALES SLUMP! 


Why? Because that’s when the planning has to start. Not in May 
or June. That’s when alert companies determine that they will not 
be taken in this summer by the malicious myth that a hot-weather 
sales sag is inevitable. 


The issue—sporting a bright summery cover despite the dateline— 
will be jam-packed with articles and features and case histories 
that are specifically designed to help you fill in the summer valley 
on your sales chart. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Have a luxurious experience \¥ 
at Arizona's most famous Relax and enjoy ‘A 
wi 


western-resort. Horseback 
riding, mountain trails, over- 
night pack parties, chuck 
wagon dinners. Swimming in 
patio pool, tennis, putting 
green, roque, shuffleboard, 
square dancing. 
Children welcome. 


Arizona's most beautiful 
vacation club. 100 room resort 
with every desert 
pleasure—recreation—amuse- 
ment. Music—dancing— 
social director. Steak fries. 
Breakfast horseback rides, 
swimming pool parties. Golf 
and tennis. Beautiful rooms 
—suites in lodge, cottages. 


se” Beautifully landscaped— 
Open November thru April. 
; he ‘ Alsonett Management. Write 
me “Y for reservation—information. 
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bly and Beater Department,” quickly 
became the major item. Ultimately, 
we found ourselves on a 24-hour oper- 
ation on all three sets of tools, bring- 
ing in a fourth set for stand-by.” 

With an eye to accelerating current 
sales success, Ekco plans to incorpo- 
rate a new material into the beater 
itself, which will provide smoother 
operation and will increase the life of 
the beater. Briefly, this means that 
the product will be greatly improved, 
creating new sales, at no increase in 
cost. 

The primary role of the one-hander 
was to improve the stamped beater 
business. Ekco has 14 other models 
of the stamped beater and, to date, 
the introduction of the one-hand 
model has resulted in a 10-time jump 
in volume for the beater line — a 
1,000% increase. 

With the Ekco-Autoyre Division ac- 
counting for approximately one-quar- 
ter of the annual sales volume of Ekco 
Products Co. (1958: $56,328,000), the 
“little-old” one-hand beater is ex- 
pected to increase overall dollar vol- 
ume for the division by a full 10%. 


An Ad Man’s View of 
Advertising 


“Advertising is what you do 
when you can’t send a salesman 
or when you don’t know who to 
write a letter to, to make a 
proposition. If there is anything 
more to it than this, it is only that 
advertising is sometimes used to 
impress somebody with some- 
thing before a salesman calls. 
But this is rare. 


“The economics of advertising 
are beyond doubt and beyond 
question because advertising is 
the only affordable means to tell 
large numbers of people about 
new products and new services 
and to maintain sales competi- 
tively in a sharply competitive 
time and place .. . It is the 
cheapest way ever invented to 
talk to people beyond the reach 
of your own voice . . . [It is] the 
only economical means yet dis- 
covered for communicating news 
about products and services 
broadly.” — Fairfax M. Cone, 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Foote, Cone & Belding, 
before the Advertising Federation 
of America. 


Operation Gift Wrap: 
London Records Thinks Positively 


$70,000 in gift wrappings given to record dealers 
and a $150,000 ad campaign mark London Records’ 
attempt to cure the ‘sick’ record field. Eying a new 


market, the company is promoting records as re- 


placements for candy and flowers for gift giving. 


“The record business is sick. Price 
cutting is rampant. The larger outlets 
reduce prices and drive the smaller 
ones out of business. There are only 
about 2,000 record dealers doing about 
80% of the business. There should be 
four or five thousand. To make mat- 
ters worse, the three giants in the in- 
dustry (Capitol, Columbia, RCA) are 
cutting their own dealers’ throats by 
operating mail order record clubs. I 
wish we could do more to remedy the 
situation, but, after all, we only rep- 
resent 10% of the business.” 

Lee Hartstone, v-p for sales and 
advertising of London Records, Inc., 
New York, has a legitimate complaint. 
But more than that, he has a plan that 
he hopes will offer at least a partial 
remedy to the ailing field. London 1s 
working furiously to open up the 
latent market for gift records. 

All this year, London has been run- 
ning an “Operation Dealer Support” 
program: designed primarily to help 
Mr. Average Record Dealer make a 
profit. The first four parts of the pro- 
gram dealt primarily with reducing 
the dealer’s inventory and investment 
risks which, the company feels, are 
unnaturally great under the usual 
marketing programs of the major 
makers. The fifth phase, opening up 
the gift market, is by far the most 
ambitious program yet undertaken by 
London. 

Records have been used as gift 
items for years, but they are used 
relatively infrequently in the phase of 
gift giving that Hartstone wants to 
exploit: Records as replacements for 
the candy-flowers-liquor type of gift. 
“Christmas pretty much takes care of 
itself,” he explains. “It’s not that we 
can’t increase the use of records as 
Christmas gifts, but the main ad- 
vantage to dealers lies in the year- 


pop or classic, stereo or monophonic 


records 
sa Y Ll 
hest 


FREE GIFT WRAPPING of records is the 
theme of this London-designed win- 
dow, available to dealers who order 
300 London records. Suggested uses 
for gift records play up day-to-day gift 
giving occasions to create a steady 
record demand throughout the year. 


round gifts. Not only birthday and 
anniversaries, but impulse purchases 
of records as friendship gifts, ‘thank 
you's’ for a pleasant evening, and the 
like, hold a tremendous potential in 
day-to-day gift sales.” 

To be sure, other major record 
companies have gone through the mo- 
tions of promoting records cs gifts. 
But so far, none has come up with an 
integrated campaign the size of fifth- 
ranked (“a shade behind Decca”) 
London’s. 

The campaign is designed to last 
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about two months, with the end com- 
ing just before the tidal wave of 
Christmas shopping begins. In this 
time, London is spending $30,000 for 
sales promotion aids, $150,000 for 
magazine advertising and $70,000 for 
gift wrappings. 

It is this gift-wrapping idea that is 
the basis for the London campaign. 
Before it got underway, the company 
commissioned the Tie-Tie gift wrap- 
pings division of Chicago Printed 
String Co. to develop a workable gift- 
wrapping department for record deal- 
ers. Top quality was specified. 

Here are some of the features of 
the Tie-Tie department: 

e A counter-top paper cutter that 
holds a ream roll of paper, a spool 
of ribbon, a roll of cellophane tape. 

e A roll of gold-on-white paper. The 
design has a musical motif, is one of 
Tie-Tie’s highest quality coated pa- 
pers. 

e A 250-yd. spool of red ribbon. 

e 250 red plastic loops for extra- 
quick wrapping. 

@ 240 pre-made multiple bows with 
adhesive backing for quick applica- 
tion. 

All of this, and the name London 
does not appear once. The campaign 
is being kept almost wholly institu- 
tional. The slogan of the campaign, 
“Pop or Classic, Stereo or Monophonic- 
Records Say It Best” likewise makes 
no mention of the company. 

The London signature — and the 
names of a few London artists — ap- 
pear in the magazine ads and on point- 
of-purchase display material, but the 
emphasis is always kept on the gift- 
record concept. 

Hartstone expects the supply of 
gift wraps to hold out for about two 
months in dealers’ shops. Officially, 
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ORCHAWAII SALES DIVISION 
ORCHIDS OF HAWAII, INC. 
NATIONAL SALES OFFICE 

305 7th Ave. * New York 1, N. Y. 
Telephone ORegon 5-6500 


HIRE SALESMEN 
THE EASY WAY 


PHONE YOUR NEAREST 


NATIONAL PERSONNEL 
CONSULTANT 


TO PLAN INTERVIEWS 
FOR YOU WITH 
QUALIFIED SALESMEN 
LIVING WHERE 


YOU NEED THEM 


OFFICES 


Since 1935 


Write or phone for list of members 
and how they can help you. 


HARRY C, VAUGHN — DIRECTOR 
37th FLOOR LEVEQUE TOWER 
COLUMBUS, OHIO — CA 1-2809 
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the dealer is supposed to purchase 300 
London records to be eligible for the 
wrapping department, but the com- 
pany unofficially approves of distribu- 
tors giving the departments to any 
dealer who expresses a strong enough 
interest in the promotion. 

What happens when the gift wraps 
run out? Two things, Lee Hartstone 
hopes. Primarily, he hopes that the 
dealers will continue the promotion 
on their own. As the departments are 
given out, the names of the dealers 
are recorded. This list is sent to Tie- 
Tie, whose salesmen will make’ the 
follow-up calls. The Tie-Tie salesmen 
will try to sell the dealers more sup- 
plies to keep the promotion going in- 
definitely. 

Hartstone’s other hope is a little 
less likely to be realized immediately. 
He would like nothing better than to 
have the other record companies join 
the promotion. With their support, 
he feels, the success of the program 
would be insured. There have been 
no moves in this direction yet, how- 
ever. 

The results of the program so far 
have been mixed. “We have had no 
trouble getting dealers to take the de- 
partments,” Hartstone says, “but it is 
often difficult to convince a retailer 
to do something the way it should be 
done, even if it is for his own good. 
Then, too, we have spotted a few who 
insist on hiding the gift wrap until 
Christmas, although this is exactly 
what we didn’t want. 


“As far as we know, there has been 
no effect on price cutting, and there 
probably won't be in the near future. 
A gift-wrapped record can be price- 
cut as easily as any other. 

“We do hope for two things: Pri- 
marily, we look for an increase in the 
sales of participating dealers. We feel 
that the potential for this type of 
impulse-gift sales is great enough to 
result in as much as a 40% sales in- 
crease in some cases. 

“Secondly, we hope to create an air 
of positive thinking in the field. If 
dealers and manufacturers realize the 
gains that can be made from a posi- 
tive approach, there may ultimately 
be a decline in price cutting, manu- 
facturer record clubs, and other nega- 
tive approaches that now plague the 
field.” 

As an added “fringe benefit,” the 
company does hope to sell a few more 
records by gaining dealer favor to the 
point where London will be the fea- 
tured label in displays of suggested 
gift records. 

After a slight reflective pause, Lee 
Hartstone makes one additional com- 
ment: “You know, it’s damned ironic. 
All you hear about these days is the 
threat of foreign competition. But 
here we are, a subsidiary of a British 
corporation, selling records of which 
90% are pressed in England, and we're 
the only company in the field trying 
to give the American retailer, and in 
the final analysis, the American com- 
panies, a decent break.” # 


ie. 


tll lB 


TO BEST HELP DEALERS, London’s magazine ads give top billing to the institutional 
theme, “records say it best” for gift occasions. Copy for London records takes the 
form of suggestions. Ad shows record wrapped in materials London gave dealers. 
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NOW 
the more you 


SHIP 


the more you 


You'll take advantage of new low Railway Express rates on certain products 

when you ship a total weight of over 300 Ibs. on any one pickup. You can ship 

to as many destinations—as many different consignees—as you wish. We’ll ah! LW4 
combine the weights of individual small shipments to help you meet the new EXPRESS 
incentive rate requirements. 


For example, under old rates, shipping 10 packages whose combined weights 
amounted to 310 pounds from New York to 10 destinations throughout the country 
would have cost $58.83. Under new rates—only $37.00! You save $21.83 or 37.1%. 


We’re busy as beavers these days putting into effect new incentive rates and RAIL « AIR * SEA 
many service improvements to solve your “small shipment problems.’ Next HIGHWAY 
time you ship, call Railway Express—and see! 
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How to Be Sure 
The Customer Wants Your Product 


One way is to pinpoint customer needs before de- 


signing a new product. Filmsort, a small company 


in the fast-growing microfilm field, does this by 


sending a task team to talk to prospective users. 


Based on an interview with 
DONALD W. McARTHUR 
General Manager, The Filmsort Co. 
Division of Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 


Of the many problems involved in 
planning a successful new product, 
two of today’s thorniest are: 

© How can you be sure it will sat- 
isfy the customer’s needs? 

Some companies hesitate to contact 
prospective users lest they tip their 
hand to the competition. Others re- 
sort to the costly process of designing 
and building a product before deter- 
mining how well it meets the cus- 
tomer's requirements. 


e How can you get marketing and 
engineering to plan the product as 
a team? 

In many engineering-oriented com- 
panies, it is still a case of the engineer- 
ing department designing the product 
and then turning it over to the sales 
force to market at a profit. The job 
of the marketing executive is to bring 
the two together—to temper the sales- 
man’s enthusiasm and optimism about 
a product idea with factual informa- 


FILMSORT’S GENERAL MANAGER, D. W. McArthur, inserts an aperture card into 
a large microfilm viewer. The card combines microfilm with data processing. 
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tion; to inspire the engineer to develop 
products which meet customer needs, 
can be sold at a profit and developed 
within a reasonable period of time. 

Solutions to both these problems are 
being put to work daily on a small- 
company basis by The Filmsort Co., 
a newly acquired division of Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 

The solutions, declares Donald W. 
McArthur, general manager of Film- 
sort, are mandatory, particularly in 
such a volatile business as today’s 
microfilm industry, where there is a 
new technical breakthrough almost 
every six months. Such a_break- 
through, he notes, can obsolete an 
existing line of equipment or create a 
demand for new equipment. 

A few years ago, Filmsort, a maker 
of microfilm equipment and aperture 
cards (see photo), found itself in the 
middle of a constantly expanding, 
shifting market — engineering com- 
munications. Filmsort was in com- 
pany with such comparative giants as 
Eastman Kodak Co., Bell & Howell 
Co., and, at that time, Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co. 

As the armed services and industry 
turned to microfilm and data process- 
ing techniques to improve engineering 
communications, the need for special- 
ized products increased and grew 
more complex. As soon as one seg- 
ment of the microfilm industry sup- 
plied a new process or product to fill 
a need, another part of the industry 
had to catch up or face the future with 
outmoded equipment. 


& To cope with this situation, Mc- 
Arthur created a “task team” tech- 
nique which makes sure a proposed 
product is what the customer wants. 
Like many good plans, this one suc- 
ceeds largely because of its simplicity. 

McArthur recognized that the users 
and planners of engineering communi- 
cations systems would be the first to 
become aware of changes and new re- 
quirements. To contact key users and 
planners, he assigns specific product 
development projects to task teams of 
two men—one an engineer, the other 
a marketing man. 

When Filmsort has an idea for a 
new product, the task teams go into 
the field and visit users and planners 
in three major markets: Government, 


(continued on page 94) 


“| want it to improve 
production efficiency” 


(without breakdowns) 


= 


| 


(UT 


“| want it to be 


os easy to maintain” 
| (and help speed production) 


The choice of electrical equipment—like any plant equip- 
ment—is always based on these twin considerations: 


1. Its contribution to production efficiency. 
2. Its trouble-free service life. 


These are the mutual interests of the men in charge of pro- 
duction and maintenance engineering. They are inseparable, 
overlapping, interlocked. 


Most industrial marketers recognize this mutuality of inter- 
est, this common information need. That’s why they combine 
“Operating Instructions” with “Preventive Maintenance” in 
the same manual they deliver with their equipment. Mill & Factory is the only single publication edited 100% for 


the men known to be directly responsible for the methods, 


But only MILL & Factory, of all industry-wide publications, equipment and supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 
recognizes the fact that these interests cannot be separated — 
only Mitt & Factory serves both of these mutual interests 


rena Mill « Factory = 
If your product has any bearing on improved productivity I & ac: ory 


and/or low maintenance requirements, there’s no more suit- 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


able medium for your advertising. « Cinesan Dhekelia 
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Sometimes 
you have to 


hold on.... 


Linda can’t stand alone be- 
cause she was born with a mal- 
formed spine and her legs don’t 
work very well. The March of 
Dimes will help children like 
Linda, crippled by such birth 
defects and by polio and arthri- 
tis. They all need your help. 


JOIN THE 


MARCH OF DIMES 


MM MM OWARD GREATER VICTORS OS oe 
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What Does a New Product Mean to Your Company? 


The answers of 91 industrial companies to this question were 
disclosed recently by H. C. Buell, vice president of marketing, 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., an electronics firm headquartered at 
Indianapolis, Ind. At the Marketing Conference of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Buell disclosed the results of a survey 
of how companies in five industries handle product planning. 
Their answers: 


Percent of sales volume from new products introduced in the 
past five years . . . In the electronics industry (28 companies 
answering)—45%; in the basic materials industry (18 companies 
making steel, copper, glass, paper and rubber)—12%; in chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals and petroleum (15 companies)—26%; in 
business equipment (12 companies)—26%; and in industrial prod- 
ucts (18 companies)—19%. Annual sales of these 91 firms ranged 
from $8 million to $600 million, averaging $99 million. 


Average number of new products introduced by each company 
in the past five years . . . Electronics—30 new products per com- 
pany; basic materials—15; chemicals—12; business equipment—9; 
and industrial products—9. 


Percent discontinued of those products introduced in the past 
five years .. . Electronics—15% discontinued; basic materials—5%; 
chemicals—4%; business equipment—3%; and industrial products 
—9%. 


Major reasons for discontinuing new products . . .Unprofitable— 
21 of the 91 companies; change in market—21; inadequate screen- 
ing of the new product idea—16; and product obsolescence—15. 


Primary sources of new product ideas . . . Sales department— 
in 64 of the 91 companies; customers—in 56 companies; engineer- 
ing research—55; and a new product group or committee—40. 
Functions represented on product committees include: Sales—in 51 
companies; production—41; engineering—39; and market research 
—33. 


Average number of new products each company screened an- 
nually and selected for further study . . . Electronics—59 screened, 
14 selected for study; basic materials—26 screened, 5 selected; 
chemicals—40 screened, 7 selected; business equipment—95 
screened, 7 selected; and industrial products—79 screened, 17 
selected. 


Most important criteria in screening new products . . . Profit 
potential—in 83 of the 91 companies; compatibility with manufac- 
turing facilities—-73 companies; compatibility with present dis- 
tribution—66; competitive status—51; cost of development—48; and 
diversification of product lines—41 companies. Only 45 of the 91 
companies have a written procedure for screening and selecting 
new product ideas. 
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APERTURE CARDS speed record han- 
dling by permitting mechanical sorting. 


centralized companies and decentral- 
ized companies. 

This task-team technique, says Mc- 
Arthur, pays off in four big ways: 


1. It helps show him what features 
a new product must have to succeed 
— before engineering appropriations 
and marketing plans are committed. 


2. It provides information neces- 
sary for positive yes or no decisions. 


3. It helps him spot additional 
product needs and act on them. 


4. It helps Filmsort keep closer to 
actual customer needs. 


Proof that this approach works was 
found by McArthur when he was con- 
sidering the introduction of a new 
microfilm reader. His: task teams 
visited users for almost 120 days, then 
reported that the engineering com- 
munications market had the potential 
to support profitably a microfilm 
viewer designed specifically for such 
a need, 

The team brought back additional 
design ideas from engineers inter- 
viewed at large companies. Out of the 
talks came the performance require- 
ments that went into the new product. 
After it was launched early this year, 
only minor changes were needed as a 
result of field tests. The task team had 
pinpointed the major needs of the 
largest market. 

With his product planning depart- 
ment, McArthur determines which 
projects will get the team treatment. 
As team assignments are in addition 
to normal operating duties, only pro- 
jects that appear likely to fill specific 
needs receive this intensive study. 

Within 90 to 120 days, the team 
canvassing the users must uncover the 
strengths and weaknesses of a pro- 
posed product. The team must recom- 
mend whether the project should be 
adopted or abandoned and, if adopted, 


“‘Tt’s tough to be 
left out of things’ 


WL ag 


Why are DODGE subscribers’ products 
and services accepted more often? 


If you sell to the new construction market, the architect, his job captain and 
his spec writer on any job you go after are mighty important to you. There’s 
often a definite advantage in being specified, but in any event you must be 
acceptable as an “or equal” or you haven’t much chance of getting the busi- 
ness at ell. L ' i tae 
How to get the architect, job captain and spec writer on your side: 
simple. Make sure your salesman or agent calls on them just at the moment 
when they’re looking for information and help on a specific job tee when the 
welcome mat is out .. . before decisions have been made. That’s simple, too 
with DODGE REPORTS. 
Dodge Reports — mailed daily direct to you, your salesmen or your agents 
tell who’s going to build what and where, who the architect is, pec ga 
are being prepared and bids wanted, and who’s bidding peg anywhere in t ° 
37 Eastern states. You specify the area, types and size of construction projects 
you want covered. Dodge provides early and accurate information. 
Learn how Dodge can provide you with a practical valuable marketing 
control ... and put an end to trial-and-error sales calls in the field. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


1 F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
| 119 West 40th Street, New York 18,N. Y., Dept. SM119 
Send me the book ‘Dodge Reports — How to Use 
Them Effectively” and let me see some typical 
Dodge Reports for my area. | am interested in 
the general markets checked below. 

(] House Construction [] General Building 
C] Engineering Projects (Heavy Construction) 
Area —_ 
Name_ 
Company 
Address. 

City 
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There’s an easy and inexpensive 

way to add new sales power to your prod- 

uct, as well as create brand preference — it’s 
with Veeder-Root Counters. 

Built-in Veeder-Root Counters provide a 
deluxe type feature that promotes your prod- 
uct through the new magic words in industry: 
Countrol, automation, digital in-line readout, 
and human engineering. 

These magic words mean extra value to your 
customers and prospects. They mean your 
product can offer more utility, function better, 
operate more accurately and stay sold longer. 

Send for this new idea booklet... “A 
Fresh Edge on Competition”. Five minutes of 
reading with a big pay-off in more sales power 
for your product. It’s FREE, send for your copy, 


 Veeder-Root 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


‘The Name that Counts” 


New York * Chicago ¢ Los Angeles © San Francisco * Seattle 
St. Lovis « Greenville,S.C. * Altoona, Pa. * Montreal 


TYPICAL V-R 
COUNTERS 


High speed counters — 
mechanical, electrical, elec- 
tronic — can countrol all 
types of operations and 
machines, 


Revolution, g2ored and 
ratchet counters can be 
easily built-in for count- 
rolling any kind of motion, 


Remote Dato Readout 
Counters typify newer 
countrolling concepts for 
automation, remote con- 
trol, tape control, and 
production control, 


what approach is most likely to suc- 
ceed. 

The customers and future users 
often come up with a new idea or 
specification needed to make a prod- 
uct profitable. Frequently, their tech- 
ial salllinins keeps a project on the 
right track. 

The team, gathering material for a 
specific project, often sees another 
immediate or projected need for up- 
grading present equipment or intro- 
ducing other products. This need is 
passed on to McArthur for his evalua- 
tion. Such by-product information has 
alerted Filmsort to further develop- 
ment and improvement of equipment 
long before the actual need is gen- 
erally recognized. 

By turning over the team’s evalua- 
tion to his full staff, well before Film- 
sort is committed to a project, Mc- 
Arthur finds that many problems are 
solved before engineering appropria- 
tions and marketing plans are set up. 

Once the team answer is affirmative 
and the weaknesses of a proposed 
product overcome, McArthur studies a 
detailed product-proposal before mak- 
ing a final decision. As soon as he 
gives the go-ahead signal, the engi- 
neer on the task team is assigned to 
the development effort. 

This assignment enables the engi- 
neering section to take advantage of 
firsthand knowledge of the market’s 
prospective needs. When the product 
is ready to be sold, the marketing man 
on the team returns to the project to 
help launch the product. 

McArthur finds that asking for the 
customer's cooperation in designing 
a product frequently has the added 
benefit of pre-selling him on it. The 
user, feeling he has participated in the 
development of a product, may be 
more favorably disposed toward buy- 
ing when the salesman calls. ® JP 


The Danger of 
Becoming Smug 


“| think we should remember 
that success is only on consign- 
ment,” said Richard E. Deems, 
executive vice president, Hearst 
Magazines, “and that too great 
satisfaction over a job well done 

. . can be dangerous.” 

This is an idea worth repeat- 
ing and repeating at your next 
sales meeting, and including in 
your next ‘bulletin to salesmen. 


Offices and Agents in other principol cities 
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Bad Matle, Taliee Abort Aliechkoaltem to teach our children to appreciate the values of social 


Charlotte, biggest market in the Carolinas, is 
one of the Southeast’s leading distribution points. 
Doing business by carload lots, Charlotte rings 
up wholesale sales of better than a billion dollars 
a year — more than any metropolitan area 
between Washington and Atlanta. 

Of boxcar proportions, too, is the circulation 
of The Charlotte Observer-The Charlotte News. 

Saturation coverage of Charlotte itself is 
just the first step in the job it does for advertisers. 
In toto, the Zone of Influence* of The Charlotte 
Observer-The Charlotte News, a single media 
buy, represents a market seven times the size of 
Metropolitan Charlotte: a cohesive 39-county 


©) 


empire, with population nearly two million and 
annual retail sales in excess of a billion and 
a half dollars.** 

Just as Charlotte is the biggest market in the 
Carolinas, so The Charlotte Observer-The 
Charlotte News is the biggest newspaper buy in 
the Carolinas — and then some! 

There are, in fact, only 43 cities in the entire 
U. S. where you can buy more circulation. 


* Contiguous counties where Observer-News circulation (3/31/59 ABC) 
is equal to at least 20% of total county households (1959 Sales 
Management) or 20% of households in one or more principal 
cities in the county. 


**1959 Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 
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A 
TOP TEN 
BRANDS 
MARKET 


Charlotte, N.C. - Daily Circulation over 222,000 


Represented by 
The Katz Agency, Inc. 
Newspaper Division 
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Red Motley Talks About Alcoholism 


(continued from page 37) 


increasingly frequent intervals. The sort of place where 
they boiled me out, got me off the chandeliers and set 
up for the next bout. This solved nothing. I repeat: Total 
commitment is the only answer. 

“But I don’t go along with the theory that alcoholism is 
due to a chemical deficiency. Maybe it is; lots of fine 
researchers believe it. Still, I cannot agree that this is a 
sickness of the body or a malfunction of the glands. And 
I'll bet more economic and social unhappiness comes from 
sex excesses than from alcohol. Alcohol is more easily and 


more highly publiciz 


He believes it is the human element that is the 
important factor in the alcoholic’s rehabilitation. Yet he 
does not discount medical science’s part. 

“Alcoholics Anonymous is the biggest and greatest 
single agent working today with the problem. I think 
it is more important than medical science’s efforts. But 
the answer, ultimately, must be within the man himself. 
I applaud Management's current efforts to salvage its 
alcoholics. Yet I am sure you cannot salvage a man who 
does not, himself, want to be salvaged. You cannot salvage 
the weak sister who simply wants to have a prop on 
which to lean. 


“The way to cure alcoholism is to prevent it.” 

And to prevent it, he thinks, you must start with the 
child. 

“I married into a French-Swiss family with the conti- 
nental point of view about drinking. Our children were 
always taught that drinking should be a social grace, not 
a panacea. They were permitted to have a non-alcoholic 
cocktail with us when we had our real one before dinner. 
Later they were given a small glass of a good wine with 
their dinner. In our case this has worked well. We tried 


to teach our children to appreciate the values of social 
drinking. And when my daughter went off to college and 
saw how some of her classmates, who had not been given 
her appreciation, abused drink, she wrote me in gratitude 
for the point of view we had fostered. 

“We should guard against the feeling that the problem 
of alcoholism results from alcohol. It results from the 
individual—his background, his social values. 


“Any good thing can be abused. 

“There's the eternal problem of the married man who 
continually rocks the marital boat. This is not to say that 
sex is evil and we should pass laws to prevent it. 

“And don’t forget the businessman who has become 
so dedicated to work that he has lost sight of his family. 
He is escaping as surely as is the alcoholic. His alibi is: 
‘But I’ve got to make a living!’ 

“I mention these things because they are all part of the 
individual’s problems in handling the business of living. 
Society pays the penalties inherent in such waste. Few 
people have never been guilty of some wasteful excess. 
The problem is not the average but the exception, the 
man whose excesses are compulsive and continuous. He’s 
in bad trouble. When he goes far enough down the road 
and finds he cannot cope with the problem he may be 
too late for help.” 


What would Motley do for an employee who came to 
him with an alcoholic problem? 

“Td make him, if possible, realize that the problem was 
not alcohol but himself. I would, and do, try to get him 
to see that if he wants to beat the rap he can do it. I 
would certainly suggest that he go to AA. And Id try to 
see if there was some personal reason for his drinking— 
financial difficulties, troubles at home, troubles within 
himself. I'd make him see that the answer has to be found 
within himself and only with total commitment.” 

Red Motley is a strong character. What of the character 
who isn’t as strong as he? He lifts both hands . . . 

“If he desperately wants to beat his particular devil 
he'll find the strength.” # HW 


BANKERS think a business is well-manged when: 
Earnings are regular. 
Growth is steady. 
The cash position is good. 
Debt is well-managed. 
Adequate depreciation is taken. 
Continuity of management is assured. 


CUSTOMERS think a business is well-managed when: 
Deliveries ure made promptly. 
Products are up to standard. 
Statements are rendered on time. 
Salesmen call at regular intervals. 
Remedial steps are taken promptly. 


EMPLOYEES think a business is well-managed when: 
Efficient equipment is provided. 
Salary or wage scale is adequate and under- 
stood. 
A clean, attractive work place is provided. 
Helpful and sympathetic supervision is given. 


How Your Five Publics Judge You 


They are offered opportunities to think for 
themselves. 


SUPPLIERS think a business is well-managed when: 
Orders are clearly stated. 
Shipments are promptly accepted. 
Bills are paid on time and discounted. 
Rush orders are held to a minimum. 


THE PUBLIC thinks a business is well-managed when: 

Facilities are attractive and orderly. 

Customers and employees enjoy extras. 

Contributions to the community exceed costs. 

Educational, church and cultural projects are 
supported. 

New opportunities for local enterprise are 
created. 


—from the booklet, “How to Analyze 
Your Management,” published by 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 
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LOVE 


Love cannot be denied. At the newsstand, sensitive as a 
seismograph to spontaneous demand, McCall's circula- 
tion increases these recent months have been over- 
whelmingly highest in the field. Out of this growth now 
comes a significant announcement: 

McCall’s circulation guarantee of 6,000,000 will be- 
come effective as of May, 1960. (Actually, the December, 
1959, issue will be delivering well in excess of this figure.) 

As of the May issue, McCall's cost-per-thousand for 
four-color and four-color bleed will continue to be by 
far the lowest in the women’s field. A four-color, or four- 
color bleed, page will be $28,560 (unchanged from the 
5,700,000 guarantee rate previously announced). Black- 
and-white will be $22,990. (Increasing circulation 
bonuses will add considerably to the value!) 


S LORY 


We know that women will love us more than ever in 
1960. We know McCall’s advertising linage gains for 
the last six months are gratifyingly the highest in the 
field. Here are facts on how McCall's will continue to 
be the best advertising buy in America: 


B&W 
Bleed B&W Bleed 


dall’s 
,000 Guaranteed — May, 1960 


Page Page Page 
Ladies’ Home Journal 


3.83] 3.53 | 
6,000,000 Rate Base —January, 1960 re 5 3. 
Good Housekeeping 
4,300,000 Rate Base—February, 1960 5.88 3.88 4.27 
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Honor Awards 


(continued from page 39) 


panies sweeten the honor with tangi- 
bles like cash, company stock, bonds, 
or fine merchandise. 

A particularly generous award goes 
to the “Outstanding Salesman” at 
Schering Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. V-P 
Herman W. Leitzow says that besides 
the honor, his company throws in 
$500 in cash, a trip to the home office 
with wife, and a free week at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Scher- 
ing picks the man who is in the top 
5% of sales volume and ranks first in 
calls, orders, ratio of calls to orders, 
etc. 

The “Man of the Year” at National 
Presto Industries, Inc., Eau Claire, 
Wis., gets a trophy and 50 silver dol- 
lars. According to R. C. Warren, gen- 
eral sales manager, the winner has to: 
“be outstanding in sales; show excel- 
lent progress over the past year; show 
good administration, and an indica- 
tion of ability to move ahead within 
the organization.” 

Several panelists—among them J. 
A. MclIlnay, v-p, marketing, Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, and 
1959-60 president of NSE—say they 
follow the National Sales Executives’ 
prescribed yardsticks for a “Distin- 
guished Salesman’s Award.” 

Robert B. Winkler, v-p and general 
sales manager, Durant Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, reports that his out- 
fit salutes an “Outstanding Salesman 
of the Year” with honors only — a 
plaque and. key. “All men are judged 
on the basis of percent over quota, 
percent increase in sales over previ- 
ous year, and best office organization 
and territory planning,” he says. 


31.5% have a group of awards to 
honor several salesmen. These honor 
awards too, are usually accompanied 
by cash, merchandise, trips and the 
like. Often recipients of these awards 
are the runners-up for the top crown. 

At Carling Brewing Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, the top salesman in each region— 
selected by the division sales manager 
and his assistant—gets a plaque, Car- 
ling’s president, Ian R. Dowie reports. 

Awards are handed out to salesmen 
who achieve specified objectives for 
new business at The Patterson-Sargent 
Co., Cleveland, according to I. C. 
Black, v-p. 

A special dinner attended by the 
v-p, sales--plus cash—are the honors 
reserved for men who show greatest 
increases in dollar sales and new cus- 
tomers, and the best job of sales vs. 
quota--all this from Bruce A. Fleming, 


How Panelists’ Companies Dole out Honors 


In addition to asking panel members what honor awards they 
offer and on what basis, we asked for appraisals on a number 
of factors concerning such awards. Here are some of the questions, 
and panelists’ replies: 


Does our panelist believe that his awards program has been a 
factor in creating and maintaining morale on the sales force? 
Thirty-four members consider it a major influence, 44 rate it minor. 


It's a “good motivator—‘pressure from peers,’” says Harvey 
M. Rassmussen, v-p, sales, The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.—whose company has top-honor and group awards 
as well as length-of-service honors. 


“There are always some disappointed people who do not win. 
| don’t think it is an important morale factor,” counters J. K. Hub- 
bard, director of marketing, Pillsbury Co., Feed & Soy Div., Clinton, 
lowa. His company awards a top-honor and team trophy. 


Back to the pro’s—Walter E. Blake, Heating & Air Conditioning 
Div., Stewart-Warner Corp., Lebanon, Ind., maintains that his 
firm’s awards (top-honor, group, “club” and length-of-service) 
“assist the entire performance and cooperation during the year 
with all departments.” 


On the other side, Douglas M. H. Chandler, director of market- 
ing, Rinn Corp., Chicago, announces, “We do not believe in 
‘awards’—we believe the strongest ‘producer’ is a monetary 
‘reward.’ “” Rinn offers no honor awards. 


On Chandler’s side is R. J. Lusher, president, Signal Chemical 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Bedford, Ohio, who says: “A pat on the 
back or a kick in the pants at appropriate times, and the constant 
reminder that they are members of the ‘best’ sales force in our 
field seems to keep everyone happy and full of confidence. Signal 
has no awards, merely publishes monthly lists of sales standings. 


L. L. Higbee, trade sales manager, General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, says: “The hunger for recognition from childhood till the 
last stage remains constant.” 


Should honor-awards plans, to achieve best results, put men 
into competition with each other, or with their own past records? 
Answers: 61 for competing among men, 60 for competing with 
one’s own record. 


Do our respondents think honor-award plans have any negative 
results in terms of disappointment to non-winners? Yes: 52, No: 
73. 


Do they feel that their honor-award plans have produced any 
effect in: 


1. Rousing interest in the type of man who has reached a 
sort of plateau—who is pretty satisfied with his income? 
Yes: 65% 


2. Stimulating self-study programs to improve sales tech- 
niques? Yes: 52% 


3. Getting men to put in “that extra hour”? Yes: 75% 


4. Helping to build the kind of work-climate which provides 
job-satisfaction values? Yes: 83% 


(Figures and percentages in each case based on total 
number of panelists who answered the question.) 
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It takes more than luck to find one... 


In the building industry, you’ve got to know where 
they grow. And, only Architectural FORUM cultivates 
them—the 4-leaf architect, engineer, contractor, client 
species. No one else does. What makes our clover 
unique is that fourth leaf—the client. 

All buildings start with the client. Since he, in essence, 
is “buying” a building which his company or organi- 
zation needs, he is directly involved in its financing, 
design, construction—or expansion and modernization. 

As the building market continues to grow, so, too, 
will the number of building clients grow. And FORUM 
is the only magazine whose growth keeps pace with the 
building industry itself. 

With the biggest circulation in the field—60,000— 
FORUM alone is edited for and read by the kind of 
building customers you must reach and influence. Just 
how important are they in building decisions? 


*Source: The new FORUM Census, “‘Portrait of the Building Client."’ Write for a 
copy. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


Here’s one indication: 

Of FORUM’s 21,000 client subscribers, 

89% are concerned with building matters within their 
companies and 70% of these companies change build- 
ing product specifications.” 


In FORUM you'll be 


in clover because... 


FORUM DELIVERS THE 
ENTIRE SPECIFYING 
AND BUYING POWER OF 
THE BUILDING MARKET 
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v-p, sales, at Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

R. E. Maxfield, sales manager, The 
National Ideal Co., Hicksville, Ohio, 
says the top five men get “Hi-5” cer- 
tificates and pins to mark their ex- 
alted rank. 

The first ten salesmen to sign up 
100% dealers get fine wrist watches, 
we learn from L. L. Higbee, trade 
sales manager, General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. 


13.3% have an honor “club” plan. 
Some of these exclusive clubs are 
strictly an honor, some carry more 
worldly rewards along with member- 
ship. These organizations are usually 
predicated on quota achievement. 
Some companies name the club for the 
objective, as for instance, the “$100,- 
000 Club” for salesmen who top that 
much in orders (see check-up chart). 

A “100% Club” has been operating 
for 24 years at Standard Register Co., 
Dayton. Membership, according to 
Robert Zinn, v-p, sales, is based on 
full achievement of quota (overall vol- 
ume and new business). 

Fred S. Ehrman, president, Market- 
ing Div., Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
tells us that after the top winner (first 
to exceed quota) becomes president of 


the “Star Salesman’s Club,” the sec- 
ond man to go over quota becomes 
v-p of the “club,” the third man is 
secretary and the fourth, treasurer. All 
receive common stock in addition. 

O. R. Slauson, v-p, sales, Ray-O- 
Vac Co., Madison, Wis., says that his 
company’s two-year-old “Top Ten 
Club” accepts the top ten salesmen 
judged on performance against quota 
in two product categories. 

The seven-year-old “Hurdler’s Club” 
at The Fyr-Fyter Co., Newark, N. J., 
requires 100% of sales forecast or bet- 
ter, says Paul R. Warren, gsm. 


8.3% sponsor a largely honorary 
award for middle-management men. 
Most of these awards go to regional, 
district or zone managers. 

Dan R. Gannon, general sales man- 
ager, Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill., says 
the award—cash—goes to managers 
who do the best job of developing a 
section, personnel, public relations, 
profit, product acceptance, new ac- 
counts. 

North American Van Lines, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., hands out a “Big 
Wheel” and “Little Wheel” award for 
zone and regional managers respec- 
tively, we're informed by W. L. 
Sneltjes, v-p and director of sales. 


13.8% sponsor a “team” award for 
the top district office as a whole. Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., Fresno, 
Cal., awards cash and a quarterly 
plaque to the district team that comes 
out best on an evaluation of total 
sales, percent of increase, relation of 
selling cost to profits, and new ac- 
counts. Marketing Director E. H. 
Klaus says that the plaque remains at 
the district headquarters and that “the 
cash almost always goes to some com- 
mon purpose such as supporting a 
ball or bowling team, or financing a 
social event.” 

At Pillsbury Co., Feed & Soy Div., 
Clinton, Iowa, there’s a trophy and a 
dinner party for the team that pro- 
duces the highest tonnage for Septem- 
ber through December, Marketing Di- 
rector J. K. Hubbard reports. 

Benjamin Moore & Co., New York, 
also gives out a permanent trophy to 
the branch which not only chalks up 
the highest sales, “but comes out best 
on a weighted average of all-around 
progress, production, profit, etc.” This 
from M. R. Wingfield, v-p and gen- 
eral sales manager. 


31.5% sponsor service or seniority 
awards. Most of these are accompa- 
nied by pins, buttons, watches and 


Now! move 


FOR THE EXECUTIVE CONCERNED 
WITH THE MOVEMENT AND 
RELOCATION OF PERSONNEL 


with confidence 


Call in your local Atlas Agent to discuss personnel move- 
ment and relocation on an individual move or long term 


basis . 


. and you’ve taken a giant step forward in relieving 


yourself of one of your more persistent, periodic problems. 


Here's why... 


e The Atlas agent fits himself quickly into your departmental 
methods... from the beginning can relieve you of many details. 


e Atlas service is economical...your cost of transferring families 


goes down. 


e Atlas service is geared to increased customer satisfaction . . 
your employee morale goes up during a critical period. 
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Single-Line 
and Nationwide 
Local...Long-Distance 
Moving ...Storage 


ATLAS 


VAN-LINES, INC. 
General Offices: 
6244 South Ashland, Chicago 36 


president and general manager. W. 
H. Siems becomes vice president, sales. 


other (usually gold) memorabilia. 


Next, we asked... 


1. How do you promote your 
awards to create and maintain interest 
in them? 

Most popular devices, in order of 
mention: 

—Publicity in house organs. 

—Frequent mention at sales meet- 

ings. 

—Personal letters from sales chief or 

other home office executives. 

—Special promotional pieces sent to 

men’s homes. 

—Special mailings to men’s wives. 

—Bulletin board reminders. 

—Mentions in sales newsletter. 

—Monthly ranking sheets. 


2. How do you stage the presenta- 
tions of awards? 

Occasion: Majority of panelists re- 
port that presentation ceremonies are 
held at a special dinner, or at the na- 
tional sales convention. Some pick a 
luncheon, others, their regular sales 
meetings or the Christmas party. 

Wife's participation: Most of our 
panelists do not invite the little woman 
along to witness her husband’s tri- 
umph. The ones that do, however, 
usually give her some kind of gift—a 
corsage, appliance, bond, or special 
dinner. Several respondents say they 
send congratulatory letters or tele- 
grams to wives, or telephone them 
personally when their husbands win 
honor awards. 

One dissent on the question of in- 
volving wives in the race comes from 
Klaus of Balfour, Guthrie & Co.: 
“We're not going to have our men 
being lambasted by their wives,” he 
says. “The pressures of business are 
tough enough without continuing them 
at home.” 

Publicity: Company house organs, 
local newspapers in towns where win- 
ners live, and trade papers are most 
commonly used publicity outlets. 
Some companies post winners’ photos 
in home and/or oie offices, send 
letters to winners’ customers telling 
them of the honor, and print the em- 
lem of the award on winners’ busi- 
ness cards. 

Other “dress-up” techniques: Send- 
ing photos of the presentations to the 
winners. 

One company now has its four win- 
ners—instead of outside speakers—ad- 
dress its national convention. Selling 
tips straight from the top men are 
more believable to the rest of the sales 
force than any other expert’s. The 
company then sends photos of the 
speakers in action to their wives. 


There’s No End... 


. to the uses for a soft, warm, sports blanket. At 
picnics, camping, in the stadium, it’s an outstanding busi- 
ness gift. 


But what about one for your own family? Wouldn't it be 
used constantly? Good giving, you know, begins at home. 
Blankets and robes are among the hundreds of good ideas 
listed in the Business Gift Issue, September 10, 1959. 


Turn to it first, when seeking a guide to both business and 
personal giving. 


The handy product index to the 220-page issue will solve 
your shopping problems all year. 
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BUSINESS GIFT ISSUE 
September 10, 1959 

630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MEL MILLAB 


“Slow, and your's?” 
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1000 
SALES IDEAS 
onLy *10 


Successful ideas from 
successful companies on 


SALES, MERCHANDISING 
ADVERTISING, PROMOTION! 


Each month, for a year, you receive 
Briefed with its 100 or more sales-tested, 
profitable experiences . . . showing results 
oduced . . . as reported in the nation’s 
leading business and trade publications. 
Adapt them to your own profitable use. 
Worth many times the $10 you send! 


400 Madison Ave., (Dept. SM) N. Y. 17 


what’s your audience? 


Dealers, jobbers, sales- 
men, servicemen, pros- 
pects? With a motion 
picture you can talk to 
any audience. ... Warn- 
ing: select an experi- 
enced producer. 


Atlas Fila Comporation 


OAK PARK, ILL. 
CHICAGO PHONE: AUSTIN 7—8620 
WASHINGTON *® CHICAGO * HOLLYWOOD 


SALES MANAGER— 


for O.T.C. Drug Manufacturer 


Must be experienced in planning 
sales and marketing strategy and 
policy, directing and maintaining 
sales organization calling on drug 
trade exclusively. A rare oppor- 
tunity for a skilled leader to build 
his own future. Age 35-55. Send 
complete resume in confidence to 
Box 4057. 


"Plas 4 Milton Sparists Annually 


SALT LA 


CITY 


The 100% 


Cities U.S.A. 
National o 
pt wr ote gO 


A BONUS 


1960 ANNIVERSARY LIST—$10 


Over 300 organizations 25, 30, 40, 50, 75, 100 
roars old in 1960. Compiled by author of 
usiness Founding Date Directory (but not 
duplicating names in directory). $10. 


ETNA M. KELLEY 
647 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
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IN THE SALES WORLD 
OEE AL a NES A 


Acme Industries, Inc. ... 
Robert C. Robertson, former sales 
director, named vice president, sales. 


Anemostat Corp. of America... 
William F. Peters appointed gen- 
eral sales manager. 


Caloric Appliance Corp... . 
Robert Lawrence becomes market- 
ing manager. 


Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. . . . 
Paul W. Roder appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of marketing. 


Clinton Engines Corp... . 
Cletus V. Erlacher, Jr., named vice 
president and general sales manager. 


The Electric Autolite Co... . 

William F. Connolly named general 
sales manager, Replacement Sales Di- 
vision. 


Hughes Tool Co.... 
Maynard E. Montrose, former vice 
president, sales, becomes senior vice 


president and general manager. W. 
H. Siems becomes vice president, sales. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
ee 
Joseph C. Duke named executive 
vice president for sales administration 
and public relations, a newly created 
position. 


The Sharples Corp. ... 
John J. Serrell made vice president 
in charge of worldwide sales. 


The Stanley Works... 

Rodman W. Chamberlain, Jr., ap- 
pointed to new post of national ac- 
count sales manager. 


United States Rubber Co.... 

Dewey F. Gross named sales man- 
ager for Fisk tires. Harold B. Wright 
appointed sales manager of Royalite 
plastics. 


Ward Baking Co.... 
James A. Kirkman, Jr., appointed 
executive vice president for marketing. 


White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co.... 
Ralph T. Soulby made general sales 
manager. 


| 


| THE JUDGES AND THE JUDGED. Some Bay State Devoe & Raynolds salesman got a 
chance to paint Paris red when these judges finished their job. (I to r) William A. 
Phair, editor, Hardware Age; Philip Salisbury, publisher and editor, Sales Manage- 


ment, and J. W. Parshall, executive editor, Building Supply News. Paint dealers and 
their employees submitted statements on any of five subjects of interest to paint 
| industry. Prizes: weekend for two in Paris, ditto at Sun Valley, and a color TV. 
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Enter the Carpet Bagger 


One of our female editors 
came into the office the other 
day toting a handsome carpet 
bag. It wasn’t meant for a fe- 
male. Grown men carry it. 
Thing was made by Crown Rub- 
ber Co. as a selling tool for the 
company’s salesmen. 

Crown makes a product called 
Candycote, an inexpensive cot- 
ton carpeting bonded to a foam 
rubber base. Crown had the 
product run up into a briefcase 
— useful, lightweight — so sales- 
men wouldn't have to carry a 
large carpet sample. Unzipped, 
the bag is a 26 in. by 17 in. 
sample for the buyer to step on. 

It's sold a lot of the product. 
But it’s given the Crown people 
a slight headache, too. So many 
retail buyers and distributors’ 
salesmen have wanted a bag that 
Crown has been forced to make 
a nominal charge for duplicates! 


Sales Managers Are Squares 


We've met an industrial de- 
signer who thinks the average 
sales manager thinks the public 
has absolutely no taste! He’s 
Carl Sundberg, of the Detroit 
firm of Sundberg-Ferar, Inc., 
and he deplores the way sales 
managers say to him, as he 
shows his latest design for, say, 
a refrigerator, “You'd like this 
in your home, Carl, and I would. 
But the public? Nah. Too good- 
looking.” Says Sundberg, in re- 
buttal, “I’ve never seen a de- 
sign fail in the market place be- 
cause it was too good-looking.” 

To make sure the design is not 
only good-looking but functional 
as well, Sundberg-Ferar has one 
of the few working-model shops 
among industrial designers. And 
the firm operates out of Detroit 
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because “It’s the only place in 
the country where model build- 
ers, good ones, exist in quantity.” 

Recent model from the shop: 
A 5-ton truck, fashioned in clay, 
painted and upholstered, built 
for Federal and lacking only an 
engine to roll down the nation’s 
highways. (It was delivered to 
Federal, in tow, behind a real 
Federal truck!) 


Marketing Mows ‘Em Down 


Fellow on our staff has a sta- 
tistical mind. Went to a lunch- 
eon in Central Park’s Tavern on 
the Green the other day. Affair 
was given by Toro Manufactur- 
ing Corp. (lawnmowers). The 
100 guests were from home serv- 
ice and garden magazines. 

“Official remarks were brief 
says our man, “but their nature 
indicated the main interests and 
worries of the speakers. David 
M. Lilly, Toro’s president, talked 
for 4% minutes; Robert W. Gib- 
son, sales v-p, talked for 90 sec- 
onds. But within their span, 
Lilly used the words ‘sales’ or 
‘markets’ 19 times; Gibson, 9 
times. All this emphasis on sales 
and markets—even though the 
guests were mainly interested in 
how well the Toro power mower 
would cut readers’ lawns, or 
‘whether the rotary or reel-type 
mower is best.” 


”» 
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Safety in Numbers 


Suppose you had a Marketing 
Department with 14,000 mem- 
bers. Well, General Electric 
does (see “How GE Finds Top 
Marketing Recruits,” Nov. 6, p. 
67). And that giant keeps track 
of all 14,000, can lay its corpo- 
rate hands on the “can-do” per- 
son for a specific marketing post 
in a matter of seconds! Here’s 
how: When a marketing job is to 
be filled, GE first resorts to its 
automated, personalized match- 
maker. Bulk of the 14,000 peo- 
ple are listed on punch cards, 
says Phil Sayles (appropriate 
name, what?) of the Marketing 
Personnel Development Service. 
Listed on each card: the individ- 
ual’s experience, education, char- 
acteristics, abilities, etc. Assume 
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you're manager of marketing for 
one of GE’s 100-plus product 
departments. You need a man 
who'll fit a specific job slot; he 
must be a certain age, have a 
number of clearly defined quali- 
fications. The cards take a trip 
through the machine; a number 
fall out, electronically screened. 
You interview logical candidates, 
choose your man. 

GE joke: One day a card was 
accidentally dropped, walked on 
by someone’s golf shoes. Card 
got back into the files, complete 
with new perforations. After it 
was run through the machine, 
the owner was elected a v-p. 

Sayles grins, says it takes more 
than foot-made perforations to 


land that job. 


Money—On the House 


Malcolm Smith, eastern man- 
ager of West-Holliday, newspa- 
per reps, dropped into our office 
the other day and gave us a dol- 
lar. Trouble is we'd have to go 
to Alaska to spend it. 

One of West-Holliday’s cli- 
ents is the Fairbanks (Alaska) 
Daily News-Miner. The paper 
and the Fairbanks Chamber of 
Commerce decided to kill two 
prospective tourists with one 
“gold” dollar. They minted thou- 
sands of “forty-ninth state souve- 
nir golden dollars,” which can 
be spent only in Fairbanks. Sold 
them, at a dollar each, to Alas- 
kans, to be mailed stateside. 

Cooperating merchants in 
Fairbanks will honor the return- 
ing coin-of-the-realm. Good for 
business, good for fun. And good 
for the Fairbanks Chamber of 
Commerce, which needs some 
real spending money in its cof- 
fers. 


“1 will bring a Mountain 
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“General Outdoor introduced my mountain to Chicago” 


This year Folger’s brought their Mountain 
Grown Coffee to Chicago . . . a tough market 
to crack. They cracked it first with GOA. 

In a 90 day period after the campaign broke 
on outdoor boards, Folger’s became a leader 
in coffee sales. Proof that nothing succeeds 
like GOA! 

GOA congratulates Folger’s (largest inde- 
pendent coffee roaster in the country) on the 
unique and most-talked-of campaign of the 
year. Folger’s attribute a large share of the 
success to GOA in (1) introducing the prod- 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 
515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


says Capt. Folger 


uct and getting distribution and (2) putting 
the full power of colorful outdoor advertising 
behind the introduction of the package. 

Folger’s had a double saturation introduc- 
tory campaign in the Chicago area . . . and are 
continuing with sustained outdoor coverage. 
Just one more example of how General Out- 
door Advertising, with the most modern facil- 
ities in the best spots, reaches nearly all of the 
people nearly all of the time! 

Your message sells more . . . when it’s ona 
GOA outdoor board! 


Covers 1700 Leading Cities and Towns 
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More readers......more advertising - 
THE TRIBUNE GETS ‘EM IN CHICAGO! 


The Tribune sells nearly 900,000 copies daily, 
1,250,000 on Sundays—over one and a half times 
the circulation of any other Chicago paper. It is 
read by more families in Chicago and suburbs 
than the top 5 national weekly magazines com- 
bined. More than 6 times as many Chicagoans 
turn its pages as turn on the average evening TV 


show! Advertisers spent over $60,000,000 in the 
Tribune last year—more than in all the other 
Chicago papers put together. Unmatched, also, 
is the Tribune’s record of advertising results. It 
out-pulls other Chicago papers 3 to one, 4 to one, 
even 15 to one—evidence of a selling FORCE 
which is uniquely the Tribune’s in Chicago! 


